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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Anyone in public life has to be used to honors and 
attacks, decorations and brickbats, and we—individually and 
collectively—are no exception. The top honor anyone can 
bestow on us, of course, is to read us regularly, but from 
month to month and year to year other honors come our 
way. And those who honor us by reading us often turn the 
other fist and let us have it. 

The start of the New Year has not been remiss in the 
usual share of honors. Two of our contributors, Allan Nevins 
and Joseph Wood Krutch, were elected at year’s end to the 
distinguished American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
Executive Editor S. M. Levitas last week accepted on behalf 
of our magazine a special scroll from the Republic of Korea 
for our continued interest in the problems of the Korean 
people. And a Ford Foundation project to investigate Com- 
munist penetration of American life is studded with New 
LEADER contributors: Five of the eleven men assigned to 
supervise the project have written for us (Daniel Aaron, 
Daniel Bell, Moshe Decter, Ralph L. Roy and John P. 
Roche), and the man who assigned them, Cornell’s Clinton 
Rossiter, has also contributed a piece or two in his time. 

There’s only been one solid brickbat during this period, 
but that one really hurt. Lawrence Fertig, financial column- 
ist for Scripps-Howard’s N. Y. World-Telegram and Sun, 
let it fly on January 17. Let’s let Mr. Fertig tell it in his 
own words: 

“How,” he asks, “can we consume the vastly increasing 
output of goods produced by the marvelously improved 
machines and techniques of industry? This so-called prob- 
lem was recently stressed in a special supplement in the 
Socialist journal of opinion, THe New Leaper—which is 
really no longer Socialist but has become a Fair Deal and 
Labor publication. In this supplement [NL, December 20]. 


the he Ww 


the author, Oscar Schnabel, says that the preblems rising 
from increased productivity cannot be ‘solved exclusively 
by ever-increasing consumption.’ He then goes on to make 
the amazing statement that ‘we must start by recognizing 
the fact that in peacetime we do not necessarily need full 
use of our economic capacity.’ ” 

“The New Leaper article is significant,” Fertig goes on, 
“only because it substantially reflects Fair Deal and labor 
thinking. Labor leaders are already pressing for a 36-hour 
week—and some are talking about a 30-hour work week... .” 
Fertig then goes on to declare that increasing productivity 
is not a new phenomenon, can easily be absorbed into the 
free-enterprise system, and should not be regarded as a 
particular danger. 

We will not go into the economics of his argument—this 
particular department is not going to give you economics if 
we can help it—but we’d like to convey our particular 
surprise at this critique. Mr. Schnabel’s paper. you will 
recall, was a criticism of recent reports by the National 
Planning Association and other liberal economic groups; it 
concluded by recommending, among other things. that the 
leaders of big. organized unions forego new “rounds” of 
wage increases for their workers and concentrate on the 
problem of reducing working-hours across the nation. The 
entire article aimed to correct certain liberal illusions about 
the unmixed bounty of expanded production. As a result. 
we expected most, if not all, the criticism of Mr. Schnabel’s 
ideas to come from liberal economists of the NPA and 
similar groups, and possibly from certain elements in the 
labor movement. Well, we did get some criticism from the 
Left—one letter and one postcard, far outweighed by numer- 
ous letters of praise. From the Right now comes Mr. Fer- 
tig’s angry bombshell. One never can tell. 
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Invasion is latest of many attempts to overthrow Central American democracy 


Behind the War 
Costa Rica 


in 


By Fr. Benjamin Nunez 


Permanent Representative of Costa Rica to the United Nations 


T IS a common complaint of Latin 

Americans that people in the 
United States seldom try to under- 
stand their behavior and that, there- 
fore, the conception the American 
public has of their problems, as- 
pirations and achievements usually 
tends to be erroneous, limited in 
scope and direction. This is reflected 
in the interpretation given to the 
whole gamut of Latin American life, 
ranging from the picturesque view 
of hot tamales and rhumbas to a 
contemptuous attitude toward their 
political turmoils and recurrent revo- 
lutions. This Latin American com- 
plaint has, in the-main, been justified 
by the way the U.S. press reports 
daily Latin American events—and 
the jokes with which many unwit- 
tingly dismiss Latin America’s vital 
problems. 

The news that Costa Rica was in- 
vaded last week met this treatment 
in many sections of American public 
opinion. Newspapers and commen- 
tators with little sense of responsi- 
bility and even less respect for the 
tragedies of other peoples soon took 
an amused and belittling view of the 
Costa Rican situation, Nonetheless, 
part of public opinion is making a 
sincere effort to present the events in 
Costa Rica in the light of the real 
issues at stake. THe New Leaper, 
| am happy to say, is part of that 
section of the press that is making 
an effort to understand and ade- 
quately report the present Costa 
Rican struggle. Our attempt here 
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FIGUERES RALLY IN 1953 ELECTION: DEMOCRACY FOUGHT BACK 


is to outline that struggle’s origins. 
implications and consequences. 

To many people, this seems to be 
a simple quarrel based on mutual 
suspicion, envy and hate between 
two strong rulers. Paradoxically, 
this is just the interpretation that 
dictator Anastasio Somoza of Nica- 
ragua wishes foreign opinion to hold. 
Such an interpretation fits his po- 
litical philosophy, which cannot con- 
ceive of a ruler as the expression of 
the collective will of a people. For 
him, a ruler’s relation to his people 
is not determined by a juridical and 
moral structure, but is based on, and 
leads to, the arbitrary exercise of his 
personal will. Nothing else can ex- 
plain Somoza’s offer of recourse to 
a personal duel in order to settle 
matters which are clearly above and 
beyond personalities. 


The struggle in Costa Rica in- 
volves more than a personal feud. It 
is a battle between two conflicting 
political conceptions: the affirmation 
of the people by democratic govern- 
ment and the affirmation of one 
man’s whims by despotic dictator- 
ship. As we shall see, this same 
battle was previously waged inside 
Costa Rican’s domestic _ political 
arena. The ideological terms of the 
conflict are the same; the only new 
elements are the awareness, active 
interest and solidarity of democra- 
cies on one side and dictators on 
the other concerning the principles 
involved in the struggle. 

Since it achieved independence, 
Costa Rica has accumulated a heri- 
tage of political values by the con- 
stant exercise of dynamic democracy 
and widespread popular education. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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COSTA RICA CONTINUED 


These values are (1) a republican 
system of representative government; 
(2) theoretical and actual division 
of powers: (3) universal suffrage: 
(4) honest administration of public 
welfare funds: (5) orderly, demo- 
cratic transfer of power, and (6) ad- 
herence to the principles of inter- 
national law in foreign relations. 
The last 


nessed new 


have wit- 


Costa 


two decades 


trends in Rican 
social and political thought. The val- 
ues which informed the political struc- 
ture of Costa Rica during the first era 
of the republic now needed to be com- 
plemented by new social conceptions, 
in order to meet the demands of a 
which the full 
of freedom in the eco- 


democracy sought 
realization 
nomic and social, as well as politi- 


fields. 


to flourish in the fertile ground of 


cal, Social progress strove 


civic tradition. This was a necessary 
and natural growth for genuine de- 
mocracy. The general welfare of all 
the people. consciously sought by 


all elements of the national com- 
munity with the full participation of 
the state. was the increasingly preva- 
lent concept. But the new era could 
not escape natural laws of birth. Be- 
fore Costa Rican democracy could 
acquire this new social dimension, 
the price its people had to pay was 
bitter suffering: agonizing years of 
despotism. a heroic month of civil 
war, the 


enervating anxiety of 


thwarted invasions, and now the 
present struggle. 

The agony began in 1942 when 
President Calderon Guardia rejected 
the nation’s traditional democratic 
values and resorted to the practices 
When 
general rejection deprived him of 
popular support, Calderon Guardia 


retained power by an alliance with 


of demagogic dictatorship. 


the Communists and proceeded to 
abuse legitimate aspirations for social 
welfare. Although his regime did 
enact labor legislation and create 
social institutions, it did so not 
through any sincere belief in social 
justice but rather in a futile attempt 
to command popular support. The 


institutions it created were ill de- 





vised and poorly financed and could 
hardly people’s needs. At 
the oligarchy en- 
riched itself with public funds, gave 


meet the 
the same time, 
the Communists key 
the Government, 
munist 


positions in 
fostered the Com- 
retained 
power thrice by fraudulent elections, 
and violated all civil liberties. 
Precisely 


labor movement, 


when the new-born dic- 
tatorship of Calderon Guardia had 
cast aside the traditional values of 
Costa Rican 


democracy, the vet- 


eran dictator Somoza appeared in 





SOMOZA: ADVISED MACHINE GUNS 


Costa Rica for the first time: his 
Na- 


tional Guards were on hand during 


green-uniformed Nicaraguan 
the dark days when a sham election 
was being devised. Somoza’s lesson 
for Calderon Guardia, obviously, 
was: If you cannot regain popular 
support by social legislation, then 
machine guns will obtain the support 
necessary to retain power. The two 
dictators became partners in business 
as well as dictatorship, 

But the people were neither fooled 
by social demagoguery nor subju- 
gated by machine guns. The Costa 
Rican people dedicated themselves 
to maintaining their traditional po- 
litical values and enriching them by 
serious concern for social welfare. 
In 1948, 
tives of a broad cross-section of the 


supported by representa- 





population, José Figueres led a re. 
volt against the oligarchs and Com. 
munists who constituted the dicta. 
torial regime. The people won. Civil 
liberties and the rule of law were 
immediately restored. At the polls, 
in student movements, in labor or- 
ganizations and in civic activities, 
the Costa Rican people expressed 
their full support of their leaders’ 
plans for social reform directed to- 
ward maximum general welfare with- 
in a democratic framework. 

The group which rejects civil lib- 
erties and social reform is composed 
of heterogeneous elements: deposed 
oligrachs who long for the green 
pastures of public funds: Commu- 
nists who lost a foothold for their 
imperialist designs; shortsighted rep- 
resentatives and, fi- 
nally, foreign dictators whose own 


of feudalism: 


existence is endangered by the pres- 
ence of a democratic government in 
their vicinity. 

The coalition of these dissimilar 
elements has attempted to overthrow 
Costa Rican democracy several times. 
It is now making its most spectacu- 
lar, apparently its decisive assault. 
The attack came from outside Costa 
Rica; it 
launched from abroad. 


have been 
Of the four 


groups, only the dictators had the 


could only 


military strength and financial means 
to wage a war on the scale of the 
present invasion. Yet, when an at- 
tack comes from abroad, a united 
people puts aside differences, gath- 
ers tenaciously around the national 
colors and stands firmly on the soil 
of its 
what has happened in Costa Rica. 

This armed attack against Costa 


forefathers. This is exactly 


Rica is a challenge to democracy 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

President Figueres is now being 
recognized as one of democracy’ 
outstanding leaders in the Americas. 
His staunch determination to stop 
aggression, even at the risk of facing 
the combined military strength of 
dictatorships, may mark the decisive 
historical moment in which democ- 
racy has begun an offensive against 


dictatorship in Latin America. 
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Through the crises over Dienbienphu, SEATO and 
European defense, the Foreign Office succeeded 


admirably in relieving trans-Atlantic tensions 


Big Year for 


ritish Diplomacy 


By T. R. Fyvel 


LONDON 

INETEEN FIFTY-FOUR was un- 

deniably a good year for Sir 

Winston Churchill and Sir Anthony 

Eden, a year which saw that historic 

institution, the Foreign Office, stage 
a remarkable comeback. 

For part of the time, it seemed a 
main British foreign-policy task to 
recreate the political conditions 
which would enable American influ- 
ence to be wielded with full effect. 
In the earlier part of the year, di- 
verted by Senator Knowland and 
beset by Senator McCarthy, President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
looked as if they had lost their way 
pretty thoroughly. 

The greatest impression of Ameri- 
can confusion was given in April, 
when the crisis of looming defeat at 
Dienbienphu was relentlessly forcing 
the French toward their own agoniz- 
ing reappraisal. Few 
London 


people in 
were surprised by defeat 
in Indo-China, though the French 
military strategy of concentrating 
forces in an_ indefensible strong- 
point seemed too bad to be true. The 
headlines from Washington seemed 


momentarily more disturbing than 


ee 





T.R. Fyve, formerly the literary edi- 
tor of the London Tribune, was THE 
New Leaper’s regular correspond- 
ent in London from 1950 to 1953. 
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those from Indo-China. The heroic 
and futile agony of Dienbienphu 
overlapped with the Army-McCarthy 
collision over Private Schine, and 
reports had it that 35 million Ameri- 
cans were fascinatedly following the 
whole ignominy on their TV sets. 
Across this raucous din came new 
talk of Dulles’s “massive retaliation” 
and press reports that the Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Radford, had 


send carrier-borne aircraft with atom 


Admiral wanted to 
bombs against the Vietminh forces 
and had only been stopped from this 
by the President himself. 

All in all, the picture seemed one 
of confusion and of American opin- 
ion sharply divided. and it was at 
this point that the British Govern- 
ment, which was utterly opposed to 
the use of atom bombs in Indo-China, 
stepped in, not so much to shape 
President Eisenhower’s policy as to 
give it reinforcement. True, accord 
had been achieved earlier in the year 
when Sir Winston and the President 
at their meeting had decided that all 
strategic thinking by the West had 
to be recast in the face of the new 
thermonuclear weapons now pos- 
sessed by both sides. Nevertheless, 
Churchill’s and Eden’s unequivocally 
firm stand in favor of continued ne- 
gotiation during the Dienbienphu 
crisis was the first major achieve- 































EDEN AT GENEVA 


British 1954. 


The second achievement came in 


ment of policy in 
May, when the possibilities of French 
military disaster looked even larger 
than before. Eden, ignoring epithets 
of “appeaser” with a smile as deter- 
mined as it was toothy, took the gam- 
ble of staying on to negotiate at 
Geneva and succeeded; so that Dulles 
had to return dutifully to Europe, 
and the way was opened for Mendés- 
France to launch his French salvage 
operation. 

Achievement No. 3 came when the 
Foreign Office succeeded in getting 
the SEATO security pact drafted in 
such restrained compromise terms 
that it became an effective power in- 
strument and yet India could keep 
out and Pakistan come in without 
much strain on Commonwealth ties. 

Achievements No. 4, 5 and 6 came 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





BRITISH  cosssco 


in swift succession in the second half 
of the year. 
helped conclude the Anglo-Iranian 
oil agreement, which sent the stream 


American mediation 


of oil flowing again into Abadan 
and sent the price of Anglo-Iranian 
stock up 250 per cent on the world 
market. Even more important was 
the Anglo-Egyptian agreement for 
the evacuation of the Suez base. 
which represented 
Foreign Office victory over the die- 
hard wing of the British Conserva- 
tives. And then there was the Italo- 
Yugoslav 


an unqualified 


accord over Trieste. 
achieved through long and patient 
negotiations in London under British 
and American guidance. 

But the greatest achievement of 
Sir Anthony and the Foreign Office 
came when the French Assembly in 
September threw out EDC, and anti- 
French feeling in the United States 
once more became 
Somehow, the setback seemed to 
stimulate the Foreign Office to un- 
precedented vigor. First came Sir 
Anthony’s confident round trip to 
Brussels, Bonn, Rome and Paris with 


threatening. 


the refurbished Western European 
treaty (semi-converted and 
painted up, like a contemporary Brit- 
ish building), and then Churchill’s 
famous gesture—dramatic, utilitarian 
and sufficient—of committing British 
troops to the Continent. This double 
play made it possible for the London 
and Paris Agreements to be signed, 


Union 





IN COMING ISSUES 


The Impieties of Progress 
PETER VIERECK 


The Rise in U. S. Prestige 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Letter from London 
DENIS HEALEY, M.P. 





for West Germany to come into 
NATO, and for Dulles to be the star 
of a televised U.S. Cabinet session. 
Vigorous, too, and issued without the 
old anxious waiting for a lead from 


Washington, was the final, blunt 


which, toward the end of the year 
showed signs of ending. 

Still, according to the gener: 
London 1954 seemed ven 


much a year of transition to a ney 


view, 


and subtly changed political climate, 


MENDES-FRANCE AND CHURCHILL: LONDON’S GESTURE WAS SUFFICIENE 


British warning to the French As- 
sembly that the question was not 
whether, but how, the Germans 
should be rearmed. The bare major- 
ity with which Mendés-France se- 
cured ratification of the Paris Agree- 
ments, but secured it nonetheless, 
represented the fruit of patient work 
at the Foreign Office throughout the 
year. 

Thus, by and large, Anthony Eden 
can look back on a remarkably effec- 
tive year., Can Britain continue to 
play such a key role in determining 
Western policy? Hardly with such 
effect as in 1954. The ratio of U.S. to 
British production is still in the na- 
ture of 5 or 6 to 1. Ultimately, Brit- 
ain’s defense still depends on the U.S. 
Strategic Air Force units stationed 
in East Anglia. As the London 
Observer recently warned its read- 
ers, Britain’s political leadership in 
1954 was made possible only by the 
strange paralysis of the Republican 
Administration’s foreign policy, 


which might be described as markei 
by four outstanding developments: Ff 

1. Continued industrial boom ani 
growing confidence in Westen 
Europe. 

2. The continued efforts of thf 
Soviet rulers to lessen the asperitié 
of the Stalin regime. 

3. The consolidation of Maoif 
Communist government in Pekinff 
as a regime come to stay, regard 
as such not only by the Soviets bi 
by such nations as India, Burma ami 
Indonesia. 

4. Growing American recognitio! 
of these facts, and growing Amerp 
can discussion of the possibilities @ 
large-scale economic aid to nét 
Communist Asia. 

These are the changes, and whi 
can at the very least be said is tht 
the Foreign Office adapted itself mot 
readily than its rivals to this née 
situation. As a result, all kinds @ 
people could sleep more peacefull 
on New Year’s Day. 
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The ‘Neue Zeitung’ is closed by American authorities 


End of a Berlin Fighter 


By Norbert Muhlen 


N January 30, the United 
States will abandon one of its 

most effective weapons in the cold 
war of ideas when it closes down the 
Neue Zeitung, a daily newspaper 
published in West Berlin by the Of- 
fice of the U.S. High Commissioner 
for Germany. The official explanation 
is that the December elections in 
West Berlin demonstrated that an 
American-backed democratic paper 
was no longer needed. A similar 
“economy measure” was adopted a 
year ago when the old Neue Zeitung, 
which was published throughout 
West Germany, was discontinued 
after Chancellor Adenauer’s land- 
slide victory in the 1953 elections. 
The manner alone in which the 
Neue Zeitung was scrapped was suf- 


} ficient to weaken America’s posi- 


tion in Germany. After ten years of 


' devoted and often self-sacrificing 


| service, the paper’s 140 editorial and 
| other employes were dismissed with- 
| out the severance pay to which every 


employe of a German newspaper is 


| entitled by law. (The old Occupation 


Statute deprived Germans in U.S. 


ine employ of labor rights.) The Neue 


Leitung writers, who had proclaimed 


'® for so long the social-minded, pro- 
| gressive spirit of modern America, 


will now be lucky to find jobs as con- 
struction workers in West Berlin. 


Needless to say, the Communist press 


is gleefully pointing to the incident as 
an example of how “the Americans 
deal with their . . . German collabo- 
rators after they have used them for 
their own purposes.” 

The closing of the Neue Zeitung 
has come at an ill-chosen time. 
The Russians, besides closely con- 
trolling the East German press, have 
no intention of suspending their 
official daily in East Berlin, the 
Tagliche Rundschau; and neutralist 
attitudes are infiltrating the West 
German press. Among German com- 
mentators and the U.S. correspond- 
ents of German papers (often U.S.- 
subsidized), anti-American bias is 
by no means extinct. To deal with 
the recurring misunderstandings 
and Communist slanders, an author- 
itative American voice is needed (not, 
incidentally, the Voice of America, 
to whose pathetically ineffectual 
broadcasts few Germans listen). 

Heretofore, the Neue Zeitung has 
provided that authoritative voice. Its 
editors and contributors have pro- 
duced a widely respected, widely 
read newspaper which many Ger- 
mans regard as one of our most im- 
pressive performances in Germany. 
This prestige and influence extend 
even into East Germany. I person- 
ally know East Germans who peri- 
odically slip into West Berlin to 
study the previous week’s or month’s 





Since 1945, Norbert Muhlen (cut at left) has been a 
trans-Atlantic commuter, reporting on American affairs 
for German and Swiss periodicals, and covering Germany 
for such U.S. magazines as Reader’s Digest, Commentary, 
the Reporter and Commonweal. In 1953, his book, The 
Return of Germany: A Tale of Two Countries, was pub- 
lished by Henry Regnery. Mr. Muhlen was an economist 
and sociologist in Germany before Hitler. He has been 
a frequent New Leaper contributor since World War II. 
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file of the Neue Zeitung or who 
smuggle clippings or even whole is- 
sues back to the East Zone at consid- 
erable risk. In talks with East 
Germans, I have found that—besides 
RIAS, the U.S. radio station in West 
Berlin, some of whose effective fea- 
tures were also curtailed recently— 
the Neue Zeitung is their chief 
source of information and inspiration 
in resisting Communism. Its coverage 
and analysis of Soviet affairs are 
found to be more extensive and more 
expertly handled than in any other 
German newspaper. 

What of the “savings” which will 
result from closing down the Neue 
Zeitung? The total amount will be 
under a million dollars a year— 
little enough compared to the mil- 
lions we still must pour in to main- 
tain West Berlin’s struggling econ- 
omy. It is true, as Government ac- 
countants have found, that the paper 
“self-sustaining” and has 
brought no profit in dollars and 
But neither is an aircraft 
carrier or an atomic cannon self- 
sustaining or profitable by the usual 
standards of private enterprise. 

This bureaucratic inability to 
grasp that the publication of an 
American newspaper in the very 
shadow of the Iron Curtain cannot 
be viewed in conventional bookkeep- 
ing terms suggests a disastrous in- 
difference to the power of ideas in 
the present East-West struggle. To- 
day, with Moscow and Peking using 
slogans of “peaceful coexistence” to 
soften up the free world for the final 
struggle between Communism and 
domocracy, the battle of ideas is 
more vital than ever. Many Germans 
will interpret the closing of the Neue 
Zeitung as notice that America is 
interested in resisting Communism 
only on the instant-retaliation level 
and may withdraw from Germany al- 
together. Once Germany becomes 
convinced that we have assigned her 
the role of a “lost battalion,” there 
will be a general stampede aboard 
the neutralist bandwagon and the 
West will have lost a vital bastion 
in the struggle for freedom. 
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By William E. Bohn 


W ASHINGTON’S 


RA OF 
ILL FEELING 


Despite. Eisenhower's appeal to ‘progressive moderates’ 
in both parties, Democrats still cannot forgive 


Republican imputations of treason 





Curious about the climate in 
Washington now that the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Branches 
are controlled by opposing 
parties, Editor Bohn decided to 
survey the situation at first hand. 
This is his first report. Future 
articles will deal with the aspira- 
tions of the Capitol’s new per- 
sonalities and the views of lead- 
ing veterans. 








WASHINGTON, DC son 

HE WHOLE COUNTRY has benim ass@ 
Waa by President Eisen scoff 
hower’s effort to inaugurate an eng and 
of good feeling in Washington. With} the ! 
Congress almost evenly divided anigy of tl 
a section of each party ready to supf after 
port many items of the Eisenhowe—_ Ano! 
program, the only way to get thing} is oF 
done is to call on all “progressivge and 
moderates” to work together. Sm larly 
when the President delivered his® --- 
State of the Union message, the nejy |! lik 
tion as a whole supported him. News (a ‘I fig 
papers, television commentators, peop Pres 
ple in general thought: “This is thy chan 
decent and practical thing. Congresf] sphe 
should certainly go ahead on thisf S 
basis.” mB prise 
To my great surprise, it soon be py PU2? 
came evident that some of the mospy had 
able and public-spirited Democratich} cell 
leaders were holding back. Th the 
Speaker of the House and the Meh hill. 
jority Leader of the Senate woulif) Ut: 


commit themselves no further thap, Whi 
to say that they would wait and se.) frus 
So many of the Republicans haily of 
spoken of the President as a halt.) part 
New Dealer that I expected hin®} It 
to get better treatment from th™ 7°" 
Democrats. You would think thal wha 
politicians who had won the lag "* 
election and were in a fine positing ''° 
in relation to 1956 would act with}y °° 
more generosity—not to mention pei Afte 
triotism. The suspicion was immed: 9 °°! 
ately aroused that the Democrat¥y he 1 
were merely playing politics. B Sine 
I harbored this suspicion until !¥ a 
had spent an hour or two in Wash low, 
ington. There I soon had my eye Wh 
opened. The relation between the tw @ fere 
parties is not at all as pictured hj D 
the folks back home. It has beam 2"4 
many a year since it has been as bit Aft 
ter and dangerous as it is right nowy 9” 
On the first afternoon of my week Con 
in the nation’s capital, Senator Ever ne 
ett M. Dirksen (R.-Ill.), that honeyfe 
toned spellbinder, tried to be funny Ind 
about this serious situation. He said: Fro 
“According to the morning news day 
papers, certain Democratic membels mig 
of a very distinguished legislative ” 


body enjoyed a political feast of ret 


The New Leadet !” 
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» course, 


son and flow of wit on Sunday by 
assailing the Vice President and 
scofling at the President’s popularity, 
and flexed their vocal muscles for 
the front pages in days to come. One 
of them is quoted as saying: ‘I went 
after Eisenhower and my opponent.’ 
Another is quoted as saying: “This 
is open season on the Vice President,’ 
and then added: ‘We’re not particu- 
larly afraid of the Vice President.’ 
... It sounds as if the happy slogan, 
‘I like Ike,’ is about to be changed to 
‘I fight Ike.” The harmony which the 
President invited is apparently to be 
changed to the music of spears—not 
spheres.” 

Dirksen’s 
prise at what he sees and hears is 
puzzling. One would think that he 


Senator childlike sur- 


had been isolated in a soundproof 
cell during the campaign which sent 
the present Congress to the sacred 


) hill. For it is the bitterness that grew 
iF) out of Republican campaign methods 


which now threatens to disrupt and 


© frustrate the well-intentioned plans 


of the leader of the Republican 
party. 
It was from my old friend Paul 


© Douglas that I got my first notion of 
,=) what is stewing and brewing under 


.)) Washington skulls. When I walked 


into his office, my first question, of 


was about his campaign. 


> After a tremendous fight covering 


every county in the state of Illinois, 


he won by well over 200,000 votes. 


© Since he is normally an outgoing. 


upstanding, exuberant sort of fel- 
low, I expected a tale of triumph. 


| What I got was something quite dif- 


ferent. 

Douglas always enjoys campaigns, 
and basically he enjoyed this one. 
After the long winter, spring and 
summer session of the Eighty-third 
Congress, he returned to his home 
state exhausted. Two weeks of swim- 
ming in the dune section of northern 
ndiana put him back on his feet. 
From there on. he campaigned every 
day from 11 in the morning till mid- 
night. And, like the hearty, hale fel- 
low he is, he enjoyed it. 

As he went along from town to 
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town, from mill to mill, from audi- 
ence to audience, members of his 
staff and other party workers were 
taking public-opinion 
polls. By comparing the figures with 
the number of people who supported 
Stevenson and Eisenhower in the 
1952 campaign, it was possible to 
calculate fairly accurately what the 
outcome would be. The percentage of 
support went up steadily. Toward the 
end of the campaign, it appeared cer- 
tain that Douglas would win by about 
500,000. Then suddenly something 
happened. During the last four days, 
the percentage figures for Douglas 
began to go down. There was not 


continuously 





time for them to go all the way down 
to zero. But they diminished a num- 
ber of points each day. In the end, 
Douglas won by about half the ma- 
jority he had expected. Not until 
after the election did he and his staff 
see the whole picture of what had 
happened. 

During the final days, the Repub- 
licans carried on a campaign of un- 
ashamed savagery. Had I not seen 
the appeals which were actually em- 
ployed, I would not believe the story. 
But Senator Douglas has in his of- 
fice a stack of photographic repro- 
ductions of posters and great page 
and half-page advertisements which 
were spread over the state. The mere 
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words, which are all that I can tran- 
scribe here, will give the reader but 
a feeble notion of the effect of these 
pieces of press-work-—in many cases 
illustrated by hair-raising drawings 
or photographs. 

The general theme of these typo- 
graphical outbursts was that the 
Democrats are bloody warmongers 
and the Republicans are so gentle 
and peaceful that they would not 
fight no matter what happens. The 
advertisements appeared in small and 
towns. what 
startled the people of St. Charles 
when they opened their Chronicle on 
October 27. Over a drawing of the 


middle-sized Here is 


bleeding and gasping victims of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki was printed 
in enormous capitals: “Should we 
pay this price for overtime pay?” 
Under the picture was: “It could be 
Aurora or Elgin.” Then came the 
main body of the message: “The 
years 1939 to 1953 were war-torn 
years. Employment went up. Over- 
time pay spiraled. It was natural in 
a wartime economy. Under Republi- 
can leadership, we now have peace 
in Korea. We Republicans want pros- 
perity without war. We want it with 
our sons and daughters at home. 
Vote for Joseph T. Meek.” 

Here, quoted from the Dwight 
Star and Herald of October 29, is a 
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table which was used over and over 
—often with variations in the figures: 


“Here is the record: 


“Wilson, Killed— 126,000 
World WarI: Casualties—364,800 
“Roosevelt, Killed— 225,155 


World War II: Casualties—984,574 


Killed— 25,604 
Casualties—137,051” 

On the day before the election, 
Mrs. Margaret Meek was made to 
plead in the Peoria Journal: “BEAT 
WAR MONGERS. We were taken 
into wars by Democratic administra- 
tions three times in 33 years. That 
exacted a terrible toll of 1,448,675 
American casualties. Illinois needs a 
man whom we can trust as I have 
trusted Joe.” 

In the Alton Evening Telegraph of 


“Truman, 
Korean War: 


October 30, a rather vague person 
proclaimed in giant type: “I proudly 
voted Republican because I was tired 
of watching New Deal Democrats 
kill our sons and daughters in sense- 
less hot war.” 

These quotations are mere sam- 
ples; I could go on and on. Naturally, 
I wanted to discover whether this 
sort of thing was perpetrated in other 
states. So I went to other campaign- 
ers and to the office of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. I found 
that the same sort of campaign began 
all over the country at the very same 


time. I saw advertisements clipped 
from papers as far apart as Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The Providence Journal 
used, with what success I do not 
know, a twist on a safety slogan: 
“The son you save may be your 
own.” The Pittsburgh Gazette printed 
an ad centered on a drawing of a 
GI cemetery with the white crosses 
row on row. Over it was the slogan: 
“A sure cure for unemployment.” In 
Wisconsin, a handbill given wide cir- 
culation made this touching appeal: 
“Don’t send our sons to battle to get 
high prices for our cattle.” 

The entire campaign was based on 
the theory that the Democrats have 
caused our participation in all wars 
since the Spanish-American. The 
whole idea is so grotesquely silly and 
false that one wonders at the sim- 
plicity of the voters who can be de- 
ceived by it. But Senator Douglas, 
after fighting his way through the 
campaign and studying the results, 
is convinced that this smear tech- 
nique was successful to a frighten- 
ing extent. True, the Democrats 
gained a few seats in the Senate and 
the House. But Douglas calculates 
that, with an honest campaign based 
on discussion of the issues, his party 
would have made greater gains. 

This, of course, was not the only 
feature of the Republican campaign 
which was deceptive and dishonest. 





TIP 


Conrad Hilton Hotel bellhops, remembering the last political convention, say, “Demo- 


crats tip half-dollars where Republicans tip dimes.” 


Go to the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. 


News item. 


Call for a bellhop, 


Bang on the bell. 


The bellhop will tell you, 


In manner most hearty, 
That the Democrats 
Are the liberal party. 


—Richard Armour 





The President did his best to stee 





his colleagues away from the issue 
of Communism. But, toward the end 
of the battle, the Vice President was 
leading his whole pack in the cry 
that Democrats were soft on Com. 
munism and that it was essential that 
the voters elect Republicans in order 
to save the country from Moscow, 
So it was a two-pronged campaign, 
resting on the charges that the Demo. 
crats are, at the same time, fierce, 
fighting militarists and silly softies 
as far as Communists are concerned. 

Everyone wants to think favorably 
of President Eisenhower. He is a 
charming person and obviously wants 
to do well by all classes and groups. 
But, with the best will in the world. 
it is hard to give him a clean bill on 
his party’s campaign methods. Dur- 
ing the last days of the campaign, he 
wrote a letter in which he commend- 
ed the Vice President for his per- 
formance. I asked Senator Douglas: 
“Do you suppose the President knew 
what sort of campaign his people 
were carrying on in your state?” 
Paul is a Quaker. It is practically 
impossible for him to say anything 
harsh. He smiled sadly and said: 
“Either he knew about it or he should 
have known.” 

Now the President comes to the 
men who were shamelessly slandered 
by his partisans and appeals to them: 
“Help me put through the bills which 
my fellow Republicans refused to 
pass in the Eighty-third Congress.” 

It is asking a good deal of our 
fallible and irascible human nature. 
We ask these men to forget the past 
and to overlook the possibility that 
they will be building up President 
Eisenhower for the 1956 campaign. 
The immediate evil resulting from 
the sort of campaign which has been 
described is that it destroys inter 
party good will and makes hearty 
cooperation almost impossible. The 
unhappy condition which everyone 
now notes in Washington is the natu 
ral result of the sort of campaig 
which was carried on last autum®. 
Eisenhower’s troubles are not caused 
by Democrats. 
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The heavy-weapons race may guarantee us 


‘relative peace’ in the world 


Paradoxes of 


the Cold War 


By Lionel Gelber 


iM y Cousin CuHar Es and I are perfectly agreed,” 

M said King Francis I during his campaigns 
against the Emperor Charles V. “We both want Milan.” 
Today, not only the prizes of war have changed but the 
way in which these can be won. A new consensus between 
rival camps, that the spoils of war would be consumed by 
war itself, is the supreme paradox of the cold war. In a 
conflict between East and West, even the nominal victors 
might be seared and scourged’ beyond repair. And, if 
war devours its own chief prizes, for what will an aggres- 
sor fight? Is modern man technologically hoist by his 
own petard? Has he tapped the energies of nature only 
to defeat himself? 

Until recently, the rise and fall of civilizations was 
regional rather than global in scope. In the Mediter- 
ranean basin, as one civilization waned, another waxed; 
Europe grew and expanded overseas; India and China 
have had rich legacies of their own to cultivate. Although 
many things both concrete and intangible might decline. 
be lost or be demolished over the centuries, there has 
been a certain continuity in imponderables. The inter- 
play of cultures runs through the story of the West. 
When these overlapped in time, there was something to 
hand down, there was history. 

Today, it is this thread of civilization which may be 
cut. Hitherto, when any one society was jeopardized, 
space and time were ramparts behind which others else- 
where could proceed. Infernal devices, with their range, 
their speed and their desolating effect, can now destroy 
this saving continuity. A radioactive atmosphere, more- 
over, would spell the doom of the human race. But even 
if life could go on where the soil was unpolluted and 
where the backward, unenmeshed in industrialism, could 
fend for themselves, history will have been vain if the 
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great past in which Orient and Occident share were to be 
wiped out. What preserves this continuity is the fact 
that the bell, if it tolls now, would toll for all. Cosmic 
hazards furnish cosmic deterrents. 

Between war and peace, however, there may be a 
middle ground which is neither, as in Trotsky’s wry 
venture at Brest-Litovsk. A decivilizing capacity over- 
takes a civilizing one and, by its sheer extent, condemns 
the whole of mankind to perpetual crisis. In the twenti- 
eth century, the revolution of bigness has transformed 
American democracy; and, where political traditions 
have not been free, its mass techniques have organized 
the totalitarian state. By the same token, some gulfs may 
be bridged when the scale of world integration is en- 
larged; others may be widened. Europe, long the prin- 
cipal arena of international affairs, is now but the main 
sector of a global equilibrium in which two non-European 
colossi, a Eurasian and a North American, preside over 
vast counteracting systems of power. The risk of world 
war, however, is diminished by the prospect of furies 
which span the earth. The East, superior in land-air 
power, able to shuttle back and forth within interior ter- 
ritorial lines, can bog down if it overreaches itself. The 
West, having to stretch around the Sino-Soviet perimeter, 
compensates through emphasis on sea-air power, through 
a supporting ring of transoceanic alliances and scattered 
dependencies, through a comparative mobility. By them- 
selves, the cities of Western Europe could be considered 
open to surprise air attack. But, if their Sino-Soviet coun- 
terparts are to be protected from reprisals as devastating, 
all other peripheral centers of Atlantic retribution would 
have to be expunged in the same faultlessly coordinated 
stroke. 

Soviet air defenses might be better than ours and yet 
not be so impregnable as to offset the access to key areas 
provided by the West’s forward bases. Encircled by the 
Axis in the Thirties, the Soviet Union has now brought 
upon itself another kind of encirclement. Some of the 
West’s dispersed bases could be swept away by military 
conquest in Asia, by ideological subversion in Europe 
and Africa. But, even if they were, the further the East 
operates from its own domains the less effective it itself 
is equipped to be. 

The paradox of Western Europe’s vulnerability is that 
it no longer invites a total assault. Either of the giant 
adversaries could erase it from the map. But what Com- 
munist Russia desires is to control Western Europe, not 
to lay it waste. There again. bigness in war threatens to 
backfire. The Soviet Union might try to undermine West- 
ern Europe from within, to subdue it intact. As a going 
concern, it is tne top prize of East-West contention. As an 
uninhabitable ruin, its peace could be no more than—to 
echo a classic phrase—the peace of the wilderness. 

The global contest, that seesaw of pressure and coun- 
terpressure, is militant, then, even where it is non- 
military. Ideology has been put to work by totalitarian 
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regimes as an instrument of power. The Soviet’s mass 
appeal across frontiers is not so restrictive. Nazism, with 
Teutonic self-idolatry, despised the weak; by crushing 
them at home but seeking them out abroad, Communism 
adds to Russian and Chinese strength. The East-West 
drama unfolds. moreover. when new elements have 
emerged on the wor!d stage. demanding a voice. The 
East courts the oppressed of other lands and the dis- 
inherited of every race: the West parries its thrusts by 
grants of independence and measures to raise living 
standards. 

But coexistence does not merely imply a curb on the 
impact of power. It means that in the most uncompro- 
mising of doctrines there must still be room for compro- 
mise. If hostile creeds were as absolute in practice as they 
are in theory. the relative peace of the cold war would 
be inconceivable. But ever since the wars of religion 
antagonistic svstems have had to learn how to tolerate 
each other. how ideology and power must come to terms 
if national interest so requires. The East itself has. after 
all, been linked with the Nazis against the West and with 
the West against the Nazis: in the West’s own array are 
some who can scarcely be deemed paragons of demo- 
cratic virtue. 

Survival in the cold war entails yet another paradox. 
Lest there be mutual extinction. a settling-down without 
formal settlement. a global armistice in which local vio- 
lations are never allowed to get out of hand, has had to 
precede. rather than follow. large-scale warfare. 

Is there any escape from the perils of so precarious a 
peace? Despite the global dimensions of the cold war. 
neutrals think that there might be. The question is still: 
Neutral against whom? The position of traditional neu- 
trals (Sweden, Switzerland) is pretty much what it always 
has been. But, within the Western coalition itself. Com- 
munist parties are not the only source of neutralist senti- 
ment. In free Europe. it sorings from fear of annihilation. 
in free Asia from a denial of any nearby menace. Among 
Asian neutrals, the entire cause of the West is mis- 
represented—the aims to which it would devote its power 
as well as the manner in which that power is exercised. 
India ranks first in free Asia, and she is isolationist. Per- 
haps she assumes that she wil! be left by such a course 
to deepen her unity and improve her economy un- 
molested: perhaps her view of the East-West rift is a 
rationalization in the light of domestic needs. But when 
she is outspoken about the West and circumspect about 
the East, this differential treatment gives the show away. 
For she dare not admit that which must haunt her most 
and, with shadows looming from the north, still refuse to 
take sides. Another paradox ensues. Many European neu- 
trals have no illusions about the ideological phase of the 
cold war; neutralism in Asia is governed by one. 

Neutralism is a policy which a country chooses for 
itself. Neutralization is a status which others choose 
for it. And the latter might be an expedient which both 








East and West can accept at outlying disputed points, 
But neutralization has never been feasible in a sector as 
decisive for global preponderance as the two halves of 
post-Nazi Germany. Their reunion under a pact of neu- 
tralization must presuppose that each segment, the East's 
and the West’s, will be relinquished by its patron. Would 
Moscow reculer pour mieux sauter, abandon the one 
momentarily in order to embrace them both eventually? 
The answer is evident. If the Soviet Union could be 
trusted to forfeit its designs on the German makeweight. 
other crucial accords might also be honored and the 
cold war would cease. The wheel of Fortune must spin 
again before that is likely to occur. Meanwhile, when 
Germans are on their own, the East, with irredenta of 
land. brethren and trade to offer, can outbid the West. 
There have been circumstances in which a pact of renun- 
ciation bred confidence. When signatories have no con- 
fidence in each other, it may make matters worse. 

And that, too, is why armaments, atomic-hydrogen and 
conventional, have not been regulated. For these issues, 
while momentous, are secondary; prime counters in the 
East-West game, they are not the game itself. Neverthe- 
less, they have magnified its dangers to an infinite degree. 
Tension might therefore slacken wherever specific piece- 
meal arrangements can be achieved—over the arms race, 
over Germany, over other European or Asian problems. 
But negotiations that are not one-sided, guarantees which 
endure, must reflect a stabilizing equipoise of force. 
Among signatories who lack faith in each other, treaties 
will have scant value unless they are underwritten by 
those sanctions of power through which, competitively, a 
global stalemate is maintained. 

Such safeguards offer a reprieve from war: to avert 
submission, we must still rely on peace by power. It is 
the irony of bigness that its universalizing techniques not 
only serve war better than peace; they permit totalitarian 
regimes to tighten their clutches. What must be avoided 
is remedies worse than the disease. There are no cure: 
alls, only palliatives which should keep the patient alive 
until the outlook for civilization is more promising. 

Ground for hope remains. War has always been 2 
gamble, but it is the ultimate paradox of the cold war 
that the odds beforehand against all-out aggression have 
never been so plain. The physical structure of the Wes 
might be less expendable. more exposed than that of the 
East: it is the genius of democracies that, short of utter 
cataclysm, they will rally and resume where they cat. 
Dictatorships which seize the helm in one kind of chaos 
may perish in another: once their grip is loosened, a! 
order breaks up which the captive and the enslaved wil 
not rush to restore. Even that sword of ideology which is 
brandished by the East with such bravado may thus be 
turned against it; only free societies contain within them 
the seeds of self-renewal. Dictatorships might mas 
strength for the moment. For democracies, the power 
outlast them is the power that must tell in the end. 
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Writers’ moves toward greater freedom contrast with party's harshness 





The Soviet Writers Congress 


By Vera Alexandrova 


HE Second All-Union Congress 
Tis Soviet Writers, which ended 
two weeks of sessions on Christmas 
Day, followed a year of preparations 
and will provoke frequent references 
from Soviet writers and critics in 
the months and years ahead. Of its 
738 delegates, only 123 had attended 
the preceding Writers’ Congress in 
1934; this reflected the Great Purge 
of the late 1930s, which 


havoc among the prominent writers 


wreaked 


of the Twenties. Nevertheless, the 
post-purge generation is now grow- 
ing old, and new blood is somewhat 
rare. As Congress Secretary Alexei 
Surkov noted in his report: “In the 
period between the two congresses, 
many new people have come into 
literature; and yet the average age 
of writers has increased by 10 to 15 
years, while the proportion of young 
writers under 30 has declined many 
times over.” This is significant con- 
sidering how many veterans of 
World War II had sought to express 
themselves in literature. 

The business of the Congress con- 
cerned the problems raised during 
the discussion of “sincerity” in liter- 
ature which followed Stalin’s death. 
Debate was made more difficult, how- 
ever, by the fact that these problems 
were being talked out in public, 
which necessitated a certain restraint. 
Significantly, many of the speakers 
recalled Maxim Gorky’s concluding 
words at the First Congress: “We 
must rise above petty personal squab- 
bles, above egotism, above fighting 
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for first place, above the desire to 
give orders to others. . . . We must 
not forget for a moment that the 
entire world of the toilers . . . is 
listening to us, that we are working 
before the gaze of readers and spec- 
tators such as have never before 
existed in all the history of man- 
kind.” But none of the speakers who 
quoted this passage, among them 
Konstantin Simonov, included this 
sentence of Gorky’s from the same 
paragraph: “We are entering an era 
filled with the greatest tragedy, and 
we must learn to depict this tragedy 
in those perfect forms in which the 
ancient tragedians knew how to de- 
pict it.” 

The tragedy of the era, which 
Gorky sensed, has by no means spent 
itself. The age remains one of trag- 
edy, but Soviet writers, with rare 
exceptions, either do not feel it or 
are afraid to acknowledge it. When 
Pavel Antokolsky expressed a desire 
to write a “tragedy” after the war 
and young poet-frontoviki (front-line 
fighters) timidly 
tragic quality of our time, the critical 
reception was so cool that they lapsed 


into silence. 


touched on the 


Although participants at the con- 
gress were forced to express them- 
selves obliquely, certain trends be- 
came clear. For one thing, despite 
the party bosses’ disavowal of the 
Pomerantsev, 


views expressed by 


Abramov and other exponents of lit- 
‘ 


erary 
style, propagandist 


‘sincerity,’ a return to old- 
“socialist real- 
ism” was now out of the question. 
In fact, during the months preceding 
the congress the literary commissars 
had already decided to make certain 
concessions to the reading public. 
These concessions were reflected 


in the principal report, “On the Con- 
dition and Tasks of Soviet Litera- 
ture,” presented by Alexei Surkov. 
Discussing the works of those who 
official 
Surkov declared: 

“The failure of the experienced 
writers Ilya Ehrenburg, in his novella 
The Thaw, and Vera Panova, in her 


had incurred displeasure, 


novel The Seasons, is in no sense due 
to the fact that the authors of these 
works concentrated their attention on 
criticizing the seamy side of life. 
That is their inalienable right. The 
trouble is that, contrary to the ob- 
jective laws of method, they stepped 
onto the unsure ground of abstract 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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‘psychologizing’ and opposed to the 
laws of the public man’s personal de- 
arbitrary, 


velopment the author’s 


subjective conception of the Soviet 


citizen as someone whose personal 
life is sharply marked off from his 
public life and his work.” 

Surkov was supported in the main 
by Konstantin Simonov in his re- 
port, “Problems of the Development 
of Prose.” Panova slipped into the 
“quicksand of objectivism,” said 
Simonov, not in depicting her nega- 
tive characters but in treating Doro- 
feva, the chief positive character of 
The Seasons. Panova, said Simonov, 
was telling the reader in effect: “I 
see, but I don’t want to condemn. I 
don’t want to condemn her decisively 
either in my own words or in those 
of the characters. Moreover, I don’t 
want to condemn Dorofeya even in 
her own thoughts.” And yet Dorofeya 
was not an ordinary citizen, but dep- 
uty chairman of the local executive 
committee and an “advanced” per- 
son who was supposed to set an 
example for Soviet youth. 

Despite this, Simonov took care to 
dissociate himself from those critics 
who, after “the thunder struck,” had 
asserted that such people as Doro- 
feya “do not exist” in Soviet life: 
“That, of course, is not true. Contra- 
dictory people of this type, who in- 
spire contradictory feelings, not only 
exist but are quite numerous, and it 
would be strange to advise writers 
to refrain from portraying them.” 

Simonov’s report, 
filled with contradictions. 
“A real writer,” he said, “will never 
consign to oblivion that side of his 
characters’ life which we call the 
personal, for he realizes that to do 
so is to shatter the natural motiva- 
tions of their public behavior.” And 
Simonov bitterly upbraided 


in fact, was 


internal 


those 


writers who “portray a man’s per- 
sonal life poorly.” He went further 
and asked why, “in order . . . to 
experience all the dramatic force of 
unrequited love or all the happiness 
of love fulfilled,” a reader must turn 


to old novels—to Sholokhov’s The 


Silent Don, Fedin’s First Joys. 
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“What, have our people’s passions 
become shallow? Is there so little 
drama, emotion, yearning and search 
for happiness in their personal life?” 
One section of Simonov’s report 
offered a new approach to personal- 
ity by analyzing the works of Fyo- 
dor Panferov, starting with the last 
volume of his novel Bruski (1938): 
“Speaking of portraying the his- 
tory of our society in literature, we 
should note that the fondness for 
the ‘monumental’ at all costs, which 
developed in various areas of our 
art in recent decades, was linked with 
a ‘cult of personality,’ with a one- 
sided understanding of the artistic 
tasks of socialist realism, in which 
the demand for historical concrete- 
ness reduced itself to an effort to 
depict major historical personalities 
invariably and exclusively in the 
foreground. .. . / As a result (this 
was especially marked in cinematog- 
raphy), great men were transformed 
into living monuments, and the edu- 
cational role of these works actually 
declined, for people ceased to see in 
the great man a human being with 
human qualities which made him 
akin to them, which made him com- 
prehensible and close to the people.” 
This “monumental” quality was 
particularly dear to Panferov’s heart. 
First he created his Kirill Zhdarkin; 
then his Nikolai Korablyov was cre- 
ated in Zhdarkin’s precise image. 
Only in his latest novel, “Volga— 
Mother River,” did Panferov create 
a new type in the Party Secretary 
Akim Morev, but even he displayed 
the old Panferov “hyperbole.” 
Simonov explained that he had 
gone into such detail about Pan- 
ferov’s works because the |latter’s 
love of “the superman” was charac- 
teristic of certain other writers, par- 
ticularly Semyon Babayevsky, in 
whose novels (The Cavalier of the 
Golden Star and Light Over the 
Earth) one felt the same admiration 
for the individual personality and 
“elevation of it above the masses.” 
Like Panferov, Babayevsky was fond 
of bestowing decorations, easy suc- 
cesses and flattering promotions upon 


his “positive hero,” Sergei Tutari. 
nov. “Liking the hero,” said Simo- 
nov, 

to achieve easy successes . . 
riching him excessively at the price 
of impoverishing the people around 
him, who are left nothing but to 
make reports to him and stand in 
awe.” Simonov concluded that, while 
many good books were written in the 
last twenty years, the reader had also 
been offered quite a few clumsy, un- 
readable pot-boilers. 

Concessions to popular feeling 
were evident when the Congress 
elected the new organs of the League 
of Soviet Writers. Vera Panova, 
Alexander Tvardovsky and Ilya 
Ehrenburg, who had suffered so 
much criticism before the Congress, 
were among the 42 writers elected 
to the Presidium. The 1l-man Sec. 
retariat, which was re-elected, chose 
Alexei Surkov as First Secretary. 

Signs of a genuine Soviet literary 
“thaw” were more visible in the 
magazine issues published just be- 
fore the Congress. The humor maga- 
zine Krokodil devoted its November 
30 issue to the approaching Congress. 
A contingent of writers, led by Sur 
kov and Simonov, was shown march- 
ing to the Congress; the two leaders 
were equipped with telephones so 
that they could transmit “guiding 
directives” on the march. Ehrenburg 
was carrying a barometer, at the top 
of which was written “Storm” (the 
name of his first postwar novel) and 
at the bottom “Thaw.” The caption 
reads: “Ehrenburg’s barometer shows 
‘Thaw’ after ‘Storm,’ which stirred 
up a storm among some critics.” 

Another cartoon shows the “Liter- 
ary Bazaar.” Alexander Korneichuk 
enters on a spindly nag, to whose 
sides are attached a pair of wings 
(a reference to Korneichuk’s latest 
play). In the “Critics’ Section,” 4 
sleeping critic leans on two file-cabi- 
nets containing favorable and ur 
favorable reviews. Atop each of 
them sits a parrot, but only the bird 
sitting on the unfavorable reviews 
shows signs of alertness. In the fore: 
ground is a hall, in which a discus 
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sion of a novel is supposed to be in 
progress; the author is expressing 
thanks to the participants. In reality, 
however, there is only one “partici- 
pant”—a bearded, unkempt indi- 
vidual who is sitting with his dog. 

A curious poem by Simonov, en- 
titled “The Friend,” appeared in the 
November issue of the magazine 
October. In it, the hero no sooner 
makes a mistake than two “friends” 
of his rush to denounce him at a 
Party meeting. But there is also a 
third friend. He votes “for a severe 
reprimand,” but after the meeting he 
runs up to the unfortunate fellow, 
takes him home, offers him food and 
drink, and explains that he did not 
for a moment believe in his guilt. 
The verse ends with a highly signifi- 
cant line: “Sometimes you and I 
are this third friend.” 

The November issue of the maga- 
zine Novy Mir (“New World”) con- 
Korneichuk’s _ play, 
Artistically very weak, it is interest- 
ing as a reflection of Party policy. It 
should be remembered that in the 
summer of 1942 Korneichuk’s play 
The Front criticized old Civil War 
heroes who still held controlling posi- 
tions in the Red Army. The hero of 
his latest play is Romodan, new sec- 
retary of the provincial Party com- 
mittee. In his new job, he meets the 
chairman of the provincial executive 
committee, Gordei Dremlyuga, an 
“honored worker” and member of the 
Party Central Committee who has 
outlasted a number of committee sec- 
tetaries and hopes to outlast Romo- 
dan as well. 

Dremlyuga is a typical represen- 
lative of the “old” school which is 
now condemned—cocky, forever sur- 
rounding himself with sycophants, 
aman to whom the formal fulfilment 
of plans comes before everything 
ese. The provincial agricultural plan 
is fulfilled at the expense of several 


Wings. 


tains 


| g00d collective farms; at the same 


time, more than 5,000 cows have per- 
ished during the past year as a result 
of insufficient fodder and poor care. 

At his first meeting with Romodan, 
Dremlyuga complains that milk pro- 
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duction is low because “our cows 
are not pure-bred. Why not buy some 
pure-bred cows abroad? They say 
that in Denmark and Holland... .” 
Romodan angrily interrupts him: 
“Perhaps it would be better to buy 
butter, milk, meat and lard from 
them! We would march to commu- 
nism supplied with foreign food.” 
This conflict between “old” and 
“new,” as personified by Dremlyuga 
and Romodan, is by now a cliché in 
Soviet literature. But there is another 
point: It is made clear that Romodan 
is favored also because he represents 
the Communist party, in whose “col- 
lective leadership” lies true wisdom. 

Korneichuk’s play contains another 
interesting sidelight: Romodan meets 
his former wife Anna, a doctor; she 
had spent the war years in the 
German-occupied area and had been 
arrested following liberation. When 
Romodan returned from the front, 
the chief of the provincial MGB 
showed him anonymous letters on the 
basis of which his wife had been 
accused of collaborating with the 


enemy. Romodan did not intercede 
for her, “but said that a proper in- 
vestigation should be made and then 
left at once for Kiev.” 

Anna spent six months in jail, un- 
dergoing harsh interrogation (“Oh, 
how they investigated me!”), until 
finally “people whom she _ hardly 
knew” took up her defense because 
they believed her story. Romodan 
wrote to her in jail, but she did not 
answer. Though Anna did not know 
it, he had in the meantime made in- 
quiries about her of the Central Com- 
mittee; and the secretary of the CC 
“phoned that bandit,” the chief of 
the provincial MGB, who was now 
in jail himself (“after Beria’s ar- 
rest”). It all ends with a sort of 
semi-reconciliation between Anna 
and Romodan. The play is interest- 
ing for its condemnation of indis- 
criminate suspicion toward all those 
who lived under German occupation. 

There were other provocative de- 
velopments during and since the 
Congress, but these will have to await 
another article. 





EASTMAN'S MESSAGE TO SOVIET WRITERS 


On the occasion of the Writers’ Congress, Max Eastman broadcast the following 
message in Russian over Radio Liberation, the free voice of former Soviet soldiers and 
citizens now in the West. The station also broadcast to Russia messages from Thornton 
Wilder, Upton Sinclair, John Dos Passos and James T. Farrell. 


I don’t know whether to express my admiration or sympathy to the Congress 
of Soviet Writers. I do feel sympathy rather than hostility for those who have 
surrendered to the monstrous tyranny over art and opinion that has been 
established in Russia in the name of socialism. It is the most dreadful thing of 
its kind in all human history and only the very brave and strong can stand 
against it. My sympathy extends both to those who have knowingly abandoned 
their birthright to selfhood and enrolled in the service of the police state, and 
to those who have taken the corruption into their hearts so deeply that they 
don’t know that is what they are doing. But my admiration is correspondingly 
great for those who, keeping their heads and their hearts clear, are conscien- 
tiously awaiting the dsy when free spirits will speak to the world again in the 
Russian language. 

In the days of the rigid censorship under the Tsar Nicholas I, a new edition 
of the famous cook-book, Molokhovets, was issued and the very words volnyi 
dukh were blotted out, although in that connection they only meant the 
warm air in the oven after the fire is extinguished. Notwithstanding such censor- 
ship, free spirits survived in Tsarist Russia, and they spoke their thoughts, pro- 
ducing some of the greatest literature the world has seen. In the Soviet Union 
today, not only the words are blotted out and not only the spirits are silent, 
but the bodies are destroyed. I have a list of 30 writers who have been liqui- 
dated or have disappeared in prison camps since I published my book Artists 
in Uniform, describing the beginning of this Party inquisition in art and 
literature. In such a state of affairs, no utterance of the free spirit of man is 
possible. Only hope is possible. ... 








By Peter Viereck 





Old Slums plus New Rich: 


Behind the mask of ‘anti-Communism,’ a new nationalist amalgam does battle 


UR AsIAN and European readers ought never to con- 
fuse genuine American anti-Communism, a neces- 
sary shield for peace and freedom against aggression, 
with the pseudo-anti-Communism of the demagogues, 
which is not anti-Communism at all but a racket. Ameri- 
can anti-Communism, in the proper sense of the term, 
usually turns out to be a surprisingly sober and reason- 
able movement, fair-minded and sincerely dedicated to 
civil liberties. Indeed, when you consider the disappointed 
hopes and the murderous provocations suffered by an 
unprepared public opinion in the five years between 
Yalta illusions and Korean casualty lists, there emerges 
a reality more typical and impressive than the not-to-be- 
minimized existence of racketeers and thought-control- 
lers; and that impressive reality is the sobriety, the rea- 
sonableness of America’s genuine anti-Communists, 
whether Eisenhower, Stevenson or Norman Thomas. 
Pro-Communist periodicals in Europe have been link- 
ing American anti-Communists and McCarthy, as if there 
were some necessary connection. The zany rumor that 
McCarthyism is anti-Communism may be spread by 





A number of events since the cold war began have dem- 
onstrated how different is the social climate since the 
haleyon days of the New Deal. Not only are the issues in 
dispute different kinds of issues, but the alignments on 
them follow unorthodox lines, 
defying shallow partisan or 
economic analysis. The Hiss 
case revealed some of the 
new cleavages, the career of 
Senator McCarthy revealed 
many others. Even more than 
in New York and Washington, 
the new type of hattle has 
raged in small cities and uni- 
versity towns. Here Peter 
Viereck, historian and Pul- 
itzer Prize poet, seeks to un- 
ravel the various elements in 
the struggle and define the 
issues at stake. Mr. Viereck is author of Conservatism 
Revisited, Metapolitics: From the Romantics to Hitler, 
Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals and several works 
of poetry. Professor of Russian History at Mount Holyoke 
College, he is now lecturing in Italy after completing a 
new book, The Unadjusted Man, for August publication. 





honest ignorance, but it may also be spread maliciously: 
to give anti-Communism a bad name abroad, to make 
anti-Communism as intellectually disreputable as i 
seemed during the Popular Front era. But the fact tha 
pro-Communists find it strategic to link the McCarthy 
methods with American anti-Communism is no reason 
for our American anti-Communists to do so, or to allow 
even the hint of such a linkage to continue. 

To move to a different but overlapping problem: Ther 
is likewise no reason for philosophical conservatives 
(disciples of Burke, Coleridge. Tocqueville, Irving Bab 
bitt and the Federalists, rather than of President McKin- 
ley or Neville Chamberlain) to condone even the hint a 
any linkage between our philosophical conservatism ané 
that rigor mortis of Manchester liberalism known as the 
Old Guard of the Republican party. 

This essay is an attempt to develop the above t 
generalizations. First, if McCarthyism does not represem 
anti-Communism, what does it represent? Second, if the 
present Republican party does not merit the support 
philosophical (Burkean or Federalist) conservatives, then 
who does merit that support in 1956? 

To a certain extent, the new nationalist toughnes 
(“McCarthyism”) is the revenge of those who fel 
snubbed in 1928, when the man with the brown derby 
lost the election, and who felt snubbed a second time it 
1932, when the nomination went to his victorious rivé 
from Groton and Harvard. 

But even more important than that old wound (t 
Irish Catholic role in McCarthyism being intoleranth 
overstressed by its liberal foes) is the McCarthy-Dirkser 
Bricker coalition of nationalism, Asia Firstism anf 
Europe-Last isolationism; and what is this coalition bu! 
a Midwest hick-Protestant revenge against that samt 
“fancy” and condescending East? That revenge is suf 
ciently emotional to unite a radical wing with a reactior 
ary wing. The revenge-emotion of McCarthyism he 
united the old Midwest Populist instincts on the dow? 
with-everybody Left (barn-burners from way back ané 
distrusters of Anglicized highbrow city-slickers) with tht 
rich Chicago Tribune nationalists on the authoritaria 
Right. Both these Midwest groups are Protestant, 10 
Catholic. Both are against an East viewed as Europ 
First and Asia Last—shorthand for an East viewed # 
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Introduction by the Editors 


se CARIBBEAN ISLAND of Puerto Rico, 
95 miles long and 35 miles wide, is 
twelve times as densely populated as the 
continental United States; 2.2 million 
people crowd into an area half the size of 
New Jersey. Conquered for Spain by Ponce 
de Leon in 1509, conquered for the United 
States in the war of 1898, it is now an 
autonomous commonwealth 
voluntarily associated with 
the U.S. Under the Common: 
wealth Constitution ap- 
proved in 1952, Puerto Rico 
has self-rule in all matters 
of local government. Its 
popularly-elected Governor 
is Luis Mufioz Marin, an 
outstanding liberal and 
friend of organized labor. 
This report on Puerto 
Rican progress was drafted 
by a special committee of 
the Inter-American Associa- 
tion for Democracy and 
Freedom; the signers of the 
report are all persons who 
have pursued an active in- 
terest in Puerto Rican affairs for many 
years. The committee drafted this report — 
and Te New Leaper publishes it — in an 
effort to call attention to the island’s im- 
portance and to combat private and political 
prejudices about our fellow citizens in the 
Caribbean. Tue New Leaver believes the 
picture presented here, of an island and a 
people making giant social and economic 
strides, will go a long way toward persuading 
other Americans to give at least their moral 





PUERTO RICO’S GOVERNOR, 
LUIS MUNOZ MARIN 


assistance to the inspiring construction now 
under way. It will also enable the reader to 
better evaluate the claims of certain Puerto 
Rican dissident groups which have cast them- 
selves in the popular mold of “anti-imperial- 
ism” and thus won an undeserved sympathy 
from all too many American liberals. 

The Inter-American Association for 
Democracy and Freedom, 
under whose sponsorship 
this report was drafted, was 
founded in Havana in 1950 
by 104 representatives of 
tahor and democratic politi- 
cal orgattizations in 16 
North and South American 
natiotis. Both the AFL and 
the CIO took an active part 
in the organization’s forma- 
tion and have cooperated 
with it closely ever since. 
The United States Commit- 
tee of the Association (head- 
. quarters: 67 West 44 Street, 
— New York City) has pri- 
marily an educational task: 
to alert the English-speaking 
people of North America to the hopes and 
aspirations of the hemisphere’s Spanish, 
Portuguese and French-speaking peoples. Its 
Secretary-General, Frances R. Grant, invites 
further inquiries. 

Tue New Leaver also expects a wide 
interest in this realistic appraisal of Puerto 
Rican problems We have therefore printed 
a large number of additional copies, which 
we shall be glad to supply to civic and 
student groups at special rates. 
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ECENT DISCUSSIONS of Puerto Rico have often been 

marked by an excess of emotion and a scarcity of 
facts and reason. Frequently, we hear Puerto Rico’s 
political status “settled” by the remark, “Let’s give them 
their independence so they won’t come shooting our 
public officials any more.” Or we hear that the island’s 
economy is being exploited for the profit of the main- 
land, or that it is still held in colonial subjection to 
Washington. 

This and other equally superficial reactions are based 
only partly on ignorance, of course. There are individu- 
als and groups in the United States who believe that they 
alone know the proper political and economic moves for 
the Puerto Ricans to make, and they will be satisfied 
with nothing else. Much of the material circulated by 
such persons comes from sources which for years have 
served as apologists for Pedro Albizu Campos, who 
has long been an active advocate and organizer of vio- 
lence. These sources have tried to keep alive the myth 
that Albizu is the “Gandhi of Puerto Rico,” in spite of a 
mass of evidence denying any such title to a man whom 
competent psychiatrists have described as mentally ill. 
He is the man whose delusions of being bombarded with 
‘atomic rays” caused him to wrap himself in wet towels 
to “protect himself” against such death-dealing devices. 
Albizu Campos is not himself important, nor is his little 
band of followers. But their violence and assassinations 
‘teate the false impression of symptoms of a great unrest 
and resistance to the island’s status. How false such an 
mpression is, the facts on the following pages show. 

We who have been active in movements for peace, for 
“vil liberties, for economic and social reconstruction and 
for understanding among the peoples of the world should, 
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we believe, first try to learn what the people of Puerto 
Rico are doing to help themselves economically and 
socially and what they want in the way of political status, 
and, second, should help them and their duly elected 
representatives to interpret their program to the people 
and Government officials of the continental United States. 

We feel that the following points are basic and 
should be widely known. 


Economic Progress 


HE ECONOMIC ADVANCES achieved by the Puerto 

Ricans in the recent past are spectacular, even 
though confessedly they represent only a start on a 
“long uphill pull.” “Operation Bootstrap” has attracted 
hundreds of teachers, engineers, economists, agronomists 
and other “technical assistance” workers from all over 
the non-Communist world to see with their own eyes what 
a people on the march are doing for themselves. 

Per capita income has been more than tripled since 
1940. It was $417 in 1953. The world average does not 
quite reach $100. Only four of the Latin American 
republics have higher per capita incomes, in spite of far 
greater natural resources and lower population densities 
in many of them. The fact that the Puerto Rican per 
capita income is increasing so much faster than that of 
either the continental United States or of any Latin 
American republic is most encouraging, even though it 
still is only about one-fourth of that of the United States. 

Some 330 new factories have been built to date under 
the present government’s industrialization program; 





chronic unemployment has been reduced by one-third; 
land monopoly by the “Big 4” United States sugar inter- 
ests has been broken and agriculture is being diversified. 
Economic gains and rising levels of living are reflected 
in the health and social gains noted below. 

In this connection, it is important to remember that 
Puerto Rico’s industrialization program is not being 
conducted at the expense of the exploitation of labor. 
The island’s labor legislation contains some of the most 
advanced measures found under our flag. Minimum 
wages for agricultural workers provide one example. 
Unions are playing an important role in the development 
program. The success of their activities might be meas- 
ured by the fact that, in elections conducted in Puerto 
Rico by the National Labor Relations Board, 77.9 per 
cent of all cases were won by the unions last year. Elec- 
tions supervised by the Puerto Rico Labor Relations 
Board show an even more overwhelming majority won by 
unions: 87.7 per cent. Unions have had more organiza- 
tional success in Puerto Rico than in 35 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. Furthermore, they have successfully organized 
agricultural workers! 

Terrific obstacles remain to be overcome. One which 
lies within the competence of Congress to remove is the 
prohibition of the sale of most Puerto Rican refined 
sugar on the mainland (a ban for the benefit of a few 
mainland refiners). Refining of sugar on the island 
would give employment to between 3,000 and 4,000 addi- 
tional persons and result in an immediate investment of 
around $80 to $90 million, plus several million dollars 
added annually to the island’s income. 

Competent economists who have studied the situation 
on the island have pointed out the great benefits which 
Puerto Rico receives from its free trade with the United 
States. It has the advantage of unrestricted access to the 
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CAONILLAS DAM: PROVIDES VITAL HYDROELECTRIC POWER FOR PUERTO RICO’S NEW FARMS AND FACTORIES 


mainland market of 160 million consumers. Its manpower 
is counted as being in the labor market of the continentd 
states and not only has unlimited freedom to take advar 
tage of job openings here but has the advantage o 
Wagner-Peyser funds to support its employment service 
which is affiliated with the United States Employme 
Service. Thus, we find that the Puerto Ricans participatt 
actively in the widespread movement of American cit: 
zens in search of greater economic opportunities. Be 
tween April 1950 and April 1953, persons moving acros 
state boundaries numbered 15,970,000; these includei 
148,000 Puerto Rican migrants. Most of the migrant 
come from our largest “underdeveloped area”—te 
South. They move for the same reasons that the Puert 
Ricans move: There are greater employment opportut: 
ties in the more highly industrialized areas. Puerto Rica 
migration to the continental United States dropped % 
per cent in the first eleven months of 1954; this indicates 
among other things, a reduction in the discrepancis 
between employment opportunities on the island ani 
those on the mainland. The Puerto Rican economy hi 
suffered far less from the current recession than has tlt 
economy of the rest of the United States; there has bee 
little reduction in factory employment. 

Puerto Rico also has the great advantage of beim 
inside the political system of the United States, so thé 
mainland investors are more willing to invest in ne 
industries there than they are in many foreign countrié 
on terms which are more favorable than can general! 
be secured by most of the pre-industrial areas of th 
world. The annual cost to the island’s economy in rece 
years has amounted to between 1 and 2 per cent of t# 
total income of the Puerto Rican people for net profit 
transmitted to the continent. 

Nevertheless, some of those who insist that Puerl 
Rico must become independent speak loosely of t# 
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industrialization program as an “economic imperialism 
which is worse, if possible, than the political imperial- 
ism.” The building of the famous Caribe-Hilton Hotel is 
quoted as an example of how horrible the arrangement is. 
Let us examine the case. Puerto Rico, like other places 
with beautiful scenery, wants to promote tourism. Tour- 
jsts require comfortable accommodations, which usually 
cost money. The Government built a magnificent hotel 
at a cost of $7 million and sought a lessee. Conrad Hilton 
was chosen, and a lease was worked out. The hotel 
opened early in 1950. It showed a profit of $2,794,000 
to the Government in its first four years of operation, 
with the 1953 rate more than double the 1950 rate. In 
addition, the tourist business attracted to the island by 
the presence of such facilities is estimated to have added 
at least $3 million annually to the island’s income. 

Other economic criticisms recently circulated among 
peace groups are based on a similar lack of knowledge 
of either Puerto Rico or economics, e.g., the ruin of the 
coffee industry is laid at the door of United States laws, 
with the surprising comment that coffee is one of the 
“export crops for which there is little demand in the 
United States”! These critics ignore the devastating hur- 
ricanes which completely ruined thousands of coffee 
trees. The coffee areas are now being rehabilitated under 
a comprehensive Government program. The demand 
from continental consumers is too great to be satisfied 
with present production. 

Another “charge” is that “the trade balance always 
favors the United States.” That this is true of 38 of the 
53 independent nations which trade with this country 
seems to be unknown to the authors of these attacks. This 
includes Canada, our greatest single foreign market. The 
imbalance in the trade relationship is generally corrected 
in part by investment, but the authors of what purports 
to be an analysis of “economic imperialism” attack “the 
private investments of the United States firms in Puerto 
Rico.” As a matter of fact, Puerto Rico’s adverse bal- 
ance of payments was reduced to $27,364,000 in 1953 
and bids fair to fade into insignificance in 1954. Just 
three years ago, it was $95,695,000. It is, of course, the 
balance of payments and not the balance of trade which 
is the decisive factor in international economic relation- 


ships. 


Social Progress 


a ADVANCES pace the economic advance. Life 
expectancy is always one of the most sensitive indices 
of the welfare of a people. Among about two-thirds of the 
world’s peoples, a child born today may reasonably ex- 
pect to live between 30 and 35 years. That was the 
Puerto Ricans’ life expectancy in 1898, when Spain 
ceded the island to the United States. By 1940, it had 
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risen to only 46 years, but today it is 61! The death-rate 
has been cut in half since 1940; the tuberculosis death- 
rate has been forced down from 260 per 100,000 in that 
year to 47 in 1953, and Puerto Rican health officials feel 
that they will eliminate deaths from the “white plague” 
at least as quickly as any people on earth. 

Educationally, great strides have been made in recent 
years. School enrollment has increased 75 per cent since 
1940; educational expenditures have gone up 460 per 
cent; literacy has risen 14 per cent (to 78 per cent) ; the 
number of students at the University of Puerto Rico has 
doubled and now stands at 10,600. The island has the 
biggest vocational school in the world, and its commu- 
nity-education division has won worldwide approbation. 

One of the greatest steps forward was taken on Janu- 
ary 2, 1949 when, for the first time in four centuries of 
Spanish rule and a half-century of United States hegem- 
ony, the public-school system was placed under the con- 
trol of the Puerto Rican people. The first major move of 
the new Commissioner of Education was to order the 
teaching of “tool subjects” in the language of the children 
—Spanish—but to place greatly increased emphasis on 
the learning of English. Thus, the question of the role of 
English in the schools, which has exacerbated relations 
between continental citizens and Puerto Ricans for years 
as a political issue, was solved on a sound pedagogical 
basis. 


Political Progress 


er ADVANCE is the field in which there appears 
to be the most misunderstanding. This, it seems to 
us, is partly due to the fact that Puerto Rico is blazing 
new trails in working out what Governor Luis Mujiioz 
Marin calls a “political mutation,” a self-governing com- 
monwealth freely associated with the United States. 

The idea of a compact between the people of Puerto 
Rico and the Federal Government was accepted in three 
different plebiscites by overwhelming majorities after the 
passage of Public Law 600, Eighty-third Congress, Sec- 
ond Session (approved June 3, 1950). The law provided 
that, “fully recognizing the principle of government by 
consent, this act is now adopted in the nature of a com- 
pact so that the people of Puerto Rico may organize a 
government pursuant to a constitution of their own 
adoption.” 

The two prerequisites included in Public Law 600 
were the traditional ones that the new constitution pro- 
vide for a “republican form of government” and contain 
a bill of rights. The votes in the three referenda involv- 
ing the new status were as follows: 

1. Referendum of June 4, 1951 for the acceptance or 
rejection of Law 600. Of a total of 777,675 qualified 
voters, 506,185 persons (65.1 per cent) participated in 


the referendum and 76.5 per cent of those voting ap- 
proved the act. 

2. Referendum of August 27, 1951 for the election of 
the delegates to the Constitutional Convention: 439,291 
persons (56.2 per cent) out of 781,914 qualified voters 
participated in the elections. 92 delegates were elected 
to the Constitutional Convention, representing the Popu- 
lar Democratic, Statehood and Socialist parties. 

3. Referendum of March 3, 1952 for the adoption or 
rejection of the Constitution: Of a total of 783,491 quali- 
fied voters, 457,572 persons (58.4 per cent) participated 
in the referendum, with 373,594 or 81.9 per cent favor- 
ing adoption of the Constitution. Only 82,877 or 18.1 
per cent voted against it. 

The Constitution so overwhelmingly adopted provides 
complete control by Puerto Ricans over their local affairs. 
No Federal officials are appointed to supervise them. 
Certain Federal agencies and the U.S. District Court 
operate in Puerto Rico in the same manner as in all 
states. Defense, foreign relations, immigration and inter- 
national trade are in the Federal jurisdiction. With 
slight exceptions, Puerto Rico has more autonomy than 
a state of the Union. 

Some confusion has been caused by the acceptance 
of an idea espoused by the extremist nacionalista group, 
which, since it secured a tiny vote (about 5,000) in the 
1932 elections, has boycotted political action and has 
placed its reliance on assassination and other forms of 
violence. The leaders of this group stored up arms for 
an uprising on registration day for the first referendum. 
Seizure of some of their arms forced their hand, and, 
before the shooting was over, there were 7 policemen 
killed and 21 wounded, 1 National Guardman killed and 
11 wounded, 1 fireman killed and 1 wounded, 2 by- 
standers killed and 7 wounded, and 18 insurrectionists 
killed and 11 wounded. 


LAND REFORM: THE LANDLESS DRAW FOR PLOTS 
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The charge that all adults who do not vote are con. 
scientiously abstaining from voting is a good propaganda 
trick for those who dare not test their strength at the 
polls. Comparison of the proportion voting in most mod. 
ern democracies (including ours) shows that the Puerto 
Ricans are an exceptionally civic-minded group, even 
when voting on issues rather than candidates. “Issue” 
contests always show a smaller turnout than do general 
elections, in Puerto Rico as well as in the United States, 

The recent statement that the “people of Puerto Rico 
are turning more and more to the boycott of colonial 
[sic] elections” is not borne out by the data on voter 
participation, which show that the number of persons 
voting has increased from 549,000 in 1936 to 664,947 in 
1952, a rise of over 21 per cent. 

One of the devices to promote greater democracy in 
the new constitution has increased the number of minor. 
ity representatives in the Legislature, in spite of a 
decrease in minority-party votes between 1948 and 1952. 
Before the adoption of the Commonwealth Constitution, 
the minority parties had only 2 seats out of 19 in the 
Senate and 1 out of 39 in the House. Although the 
minority vote decreased from 248,328 in 1948 to 233,528 
in 1952, minority membership in the Legislature has 
substantially increased because of the constitutional pro- 
vision providing for increasing minority representation 
in the Legislature after the majority party has received 
two-thirds of the seats. The new Legislature has 47 
“Populares” (members of the Popular party) in the 
House and 23 in the Senate, as against 17 minority Rep- 
resentatives and 9 Senators. Thus, the “opposition” 
gained 866 per cent in representation with a drop of 6 
per cent in its votes. 

The citizens who believe in working for independence 
by legal means have participated in the past two general 
elections as the “Partido Independentista.” In the 1948 
elections, they obtained 65,351 votes out of a total of 
640,714 votes, or 10.2 per cent. In the 1952 elections, 
the Independentistas obtained 126,228 votes out of a 
total of 664,947, or 18.9 per cent. The parties ad 
vocating statehood received 16.2 per cent of the vote 
in the same election, i.e., almost the same number and 
percentage of votes. 

There is no question that there are important and in- 
fluential minority groups which disagree with the Gov- 
ernment position on political status; so far as they are 
measured by party votes, they are almost evenly divided 
between advocates of statehood and advocates of inde 
pendence. There is also no question whatsoever that 
there is complete freedom of speecth, press and assembly 
in the discussion of Puerto Rico’s future. The two largest 
newspapers on the island criticize the Government fully 
and freely. One consistently supports the Partido [nde 
pendentista. Neither has ever suffered interference from 
the Popular Goverument. On the contrary, the new com 
stitution provides guarantees against the use of Perdn’s 
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| trick of “expropriation” to suppress unfriendly news- 


papers. 





Outstanding observers have paid tribute to the deep 
feeling for democracy and the political maturity of the 
Puerto Rican people, joining Stuart Chase in praising 
the “honest, devoted, well-educated and responsible top 
echelon in Government.” Recent statements about wide- 
spread graft and corruption are not borne out by any 
evidence that has come to light, nor has the substantial 
minority in the Legislature made such charges. 

A recent statement by the Under-Secretary of State for 
Latin American affairs is of great interest. Mr. Holland 
reported that the State Department was consulting Puerto 
Rico more and more in matters affecting Latin America. 
It should also be noted that more and more Puerto 
Ricans are acting as United States delegates to inter- 
national conferences throughout the world. Furthermore. 
Puerto Rico as a demonstration center for the-technical- 
assistance program has helped train well over 1,000 stu- 
dents from 78 countries of Asia, Europe, Latin America 
and Africa at the request of the United Nations, WHO, 
ILO, OAS, Caribbean Commission and other inter- 
national organizations. 

Finally, it is important to note that the Trusteeship 
Committee of the United Nations, after extended dis- 
cussion of all aspects of the island’s new status, voted 26 
to 14 to recognize that the Puerto Ricans have been 
“invested with attributes of political sovereignty which 
clearly identify the status of self-government attained by 
the Puerto Rican people as an autonomous political 
entity.” 


Future Progress 


sm ARE, of course, still unresolved problems in the 
commonwealth relationship. They are now being 
studied in San Juan and Washington. This study should 
lead to a firm commitment by the Federal Government 
that there will be no application to the island of national 
laws, including the draft or a declaration of war, with- 
out the consent of its Legislature. Such a commitment is, 
we believe, implicit in Public Law 600, and there is 
already a United States district-court decision pointing 
in that direction. Puerto Rico “is not now a dependency, 
possession or territory of the United States,” in the words 
of the court decision. (Mora v. Colon Torres, Civil No. 
$426, San Juan, June 19, 1953.) This case will undoubt- 
tdly eventually be passed on by the Supreme Court—we 
hope in favor of what the freely expressed opinion of the 
Puerto Rican people indicates they desire. 

Even before the termination of this judicial process, 
however, there are many details which must be worked 
out between Washington and San Juan which require the 
utmost understanding on the part of Federal officials. We 
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CARIBE CHINA PLANT: 330 NEW FACTORIES ERECTED 


have not always been as wise in our relations with other 
peoples as we might have been. Here is an area in which 
all citizens interested in better human relations should 
pay attention to the positions assumed in Washington. 
The Puerto Ricans are looking for deeds and not words 
in the immediate future. Further progress within the 
Commonwealth framework is demanded by all except 
the tiny minority which advocates the boycott of all 
elections and the solution of pending problems by force. 

We believe the people of the 48 states should and 
would back up President Eisenhower’s statement to the 
United Nations (through Ambassador Lodge) that “if at 
any time the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico adopts 
a resolution in favor of more complete or even absolute 
independence, he will immediately thereafter recommend 
to Congress that such independence be granted.” 

If the people of Puerto Rico decide that they want 
complete separation from the United States, we would do 
all in our power to help them fulfil their wishes, although 
we would be sad to see them end their political relation- 
ship with us. We do not believe that, as an independent 
nation entirely separated from the United States, the 
Puerto Rican people can deal as well with problems of 
industrialization and population pressure as they can 
under the commonwealth plan. They are the ones to de- 
cide, however, and they have decided. Now that they 
have expressed themselves openly, freely and overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of commonwealth status, we believe that 
we should help them work it out satisfactorily. It seems 
to us that they are now serving as a badly needed exam- 
ple to us and to the entire world of what an enlightened 
and militant democracy can do in tackling the complex 
problems of freeing a people from poverty, ignorance, 
disease and economic exploitation as well as colonialism. 
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WHAT'S GOING ON? 
ASK ANY READER OF 


ACCLAIMED BY: 


Christian Science Monitor: “No one has a more enviable record for combining the 
provocative and the reasonable, a tough-minded anti-Communism with a fair-minded 
liberalism, than THe New Leaper.” 

New York Times: “We hope THe New Leaper will have more decades of fruitful 
existence. We need journalistic organs and spokesmen that see the sham of Com 
munism but do not find it necessary on that account to accept and endorse the shams 
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Senator Paul H. Douglas: “Very valuable. . 


and cruelties that describe themselves as anti-Communist.” 

New York Herald Tribune: “Here is weekly journalism of a fine and stimulating 
kind, a clear voice speaking for the things that tyranny will never efface.” 

Baltimore Sun: “Tue New Leaver has earned the support of people who want t 
keep up with the information to think with and the ideas to think about.” 

New York World-Telegram and Sun: “One of the best collections of foreign corre 
spondents of any publication in the world.” 

Fortune: “Tue New Leaver has been one of the truly remarkable publications of 


. . It is a soundly liberal paper.” 


T. S. Eliot: “Tue New Leaner is one of the few weeklies which I read most of with 
regularity. I find statements of fact not otherwise available to me; I find the point 
of view generally sympathetic; and when I disagree (as I inevitably do from time & 
time), it helps me to understand better some position different from my own.” 


YOU'LL FIND THESE FEATURES IN EVERY JSSUE 


NATIONAL REPORTS: Nine regular and nu- 
merous special correspondents, from Beacon 
Hill to the Golden Gate, report on U.S. poli- 


tics, business, labor, education, civil rights. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS: A team of 19 
top reporters (including prize-winners Ed- 
mund Stevens, G. E. R. Gedye) are on the 
spot to cover Europe, Asia, Latin America. 


NEWS COMMENTARY: Regular columns on 
the events of the day are Editor William E. 
Bohn’s “The Home Front” and William 
Henry Chamberlin’s “Where the News Ends.” 
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MONTHLY INTERPRETATION: The present and 
the past are analyzed regularly by David }. 
Dallin, C. Hartley Grattan, Peter Meyer, 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Bertram D. Wolfe 


WRITERS AND WRITING: Granville Hicks’ 
column, “Living With Books,” leads off the 
renowned New LEADER literary section, 
which provides expert appraisals of the im 
portant books and leading writers of our time 


ON STAGE by Joseph T. Shipley and ON 
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most significant plays and movies of the day. 
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>! The Alliance Against the Elite 


with the old ruling class (Wall Street plus New Deal) to determine America’s values 


ing the 

minded : : 
tionalist Anglophile snob” was replaced by the deadlier 

fruitful P weapon of “you egghead security-risk”—meaning, as the 

f Com pe case might be, alleged unbeliever and subverter or 


> shams he: alleged homosexual or alleged tippler and babbler. All 
lati . of these allegations have been made for centuries by 
a pseudo-wholesome, “pious” peasants against “effete” 
want to . ’ noblemen. 

” What is at stake in this revolt? Liberty or mere eco- 
n Corre -— nomic profit? Probably neither. Nobody in any mass 


movement on any side in any country is really willing 


tions & to bear the burden of liberty (which is why liberty is 
” x preserved not by mass-will nor by counting noses but by 
of with : tiny, heroic natural-aristocracies and by the majesty 
ne point beyond mob majorities—of moral law). As for economic 
| time ® profit, there is enough of that lying around in lavish 
America to keep both sides happily glutted, in defiance 
of both Marx and Adam Smith. Instead, the true goal 
of both sides—the McCarthyite rebels and the seaboard 
: . aristocracy—is the psychological satisfaction of deter- 
sent atid BV mining the future value-pattern of American society. 
david J, a Vee As a pretext for its drive toward this true goal. the 
Meyer, e4\% first side uses “anti-Communism.” (Falsely so, because 
Wolfe bey ied 5 nothing would please the Communists more than a vic- 
Hicks’ aie tory of the Bricker, McCarthy and Chicago Tribune side. 
; off the thereby isolating America from Western Europe.) As a 
section. | MeCARTHY: HIS ANTI-COMMUNISM IS A ZANY RUMOR counter-pretext. the second side uses “civil liberties.” 
the im- The latter is not solely a pretext but valid enough at 
yur time. & @tistocratic, internationalist, over-educated, and meta- the moment, now that this side is seeing its own ox being 
and OM phorically (if rarely literally ) Grotonian. gored. But ultimately much of its oratory about civil 
light the By itself and without allies, the resentment of lower- liberties rings as false as that of self-appointed anti- 
the dst middle-class Celtic South Boston against Harvard (simul- Communism, if only you consider the silence of the sec- 
taneous symbol of Reds and Wall Street plutocrats) was ond side about “civil liberties” when the gored ox was 
relatively powerless. (Note that no serious mass move- not their own pet Foreign Service aristocrats and pro- 
ment like McCarthy’s was achieved by the earlier out- fessors but the violated civil liberties of thousands of 
OF burst of that resentment in Coughlinism.) It was only interned Japanese-Americans during World War II or 
when the South Boston resentment coalesced with the the Minneapolis Trotskyites jailed under the Smith Act 
| resentment of flag-waving Chicago isolationists and (in both cases under Roosevelt), not to mention the hair- 
ER newly-rich Protestant Texans (still denied entrée into raising precedent of currently denying a passport to the 
the chicté of Wall Street) that the American seaboard anti-Stalinist Marxist, Max Schachtman. With some hon- 
aristocracy was seriously threatened in its domination of orable exceptions, the internment of friendless Japanese- 
both governmental and intellectual public opinion and in Americans, of un-“forward-looking” conscientious objec- 


ts domination of its special old-school-tie preserve, the tors and of presumably un-chic Trotskyites has evoked 
Foreign Service. Against the latter, the old Populist and fewer decibels of “witch-hunt, witch-hunt!” from fash- 


La Follette weapon against diplomats of “you interna- ionable liberals, fewer sonorous quotations of what Jef- 
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ferson wrote to Madison about free minds, than does the 
current harassing of a more respectably bourgeois and 
salonfahig ex-Stalinoid from the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. Thus does snobbism take precedence over ideology 
in the conformism known as “anti-conformism.” 

In every American community, picture some eagle 
scout of “anti-Communism” battling some village Hamp- 
den of “civil liberties.” What a spectacle! Insincerity or 
self-deception on both sides. 

Which of the two unattractive alternatives can be suf- 
ficiently improved and matured to become not merely 
a lesser evil but a positive good? Since the noble pre- 
texts of both sides ring so hollow, why do I favor (while 
retaining an independent third position) a victory by the 
second of these two sides? Not for its beaux yeux—not, 
that is, for its comic snobbism, its mutually contradictory 
brands of “progressive” political chic, “avant-garde” 
cultural chic, and Eastern-college, country-club social 
chic. Even its trump card, namely, the ethical superiority 
to McCarthyism of its upper-class educated liberals, re- 
mains badly compromised by the 1930s—the silence. 
because of expediency, during the Moscow Trials and 
the business-baiting McCarthyism-of-the-Left of too many 
New Deal agitations and investigations. Still, despite 
everything, the heritage known as “New England” (a 
moral rather than sectional term and diffused through 
all sections) does inspiringly combine the two things 
that mean most to me in determining my choice: respect 
for the free mind and respect for the moral law. 

This combination of moral duty and liberty may by 
1956 have a new birth of nationwide appeal, owing to 
the providential emergence of the leadership of Adlai 
Stevenson, a blender of New England and Middle West. 
an intellectual uncompromised by Popular Frontist illu- 
sions or by the era of Yalta appeasement. 

No “great man” theories, no determinism: Let us take 
Stevenson merely as symbolizing imperfectly a still poten- 
tial goal, a new era that may or may not be attained by 
his very diverse followers. For intellectuals, he sym- 
bolizes the mature outgrowing and discarding of what 
in part was their bad and silly era. A bad era insofar 
as they sacrificed ethical means to a progress achieved 
by Machiavellian social engineering. (Defined meta- 
physically, the ethical double standard of many toward 
Russia was a logical consequence of the initial false step 
of seeking a short-cut to material progress outside the 
moral framework.) A silly era insofar as they alternated 
this expediency with the opposite extreme, that of ideal- 
istic @ priori blueprints and abstractions; these lack the 
concrete context of any mature, organically evolved ideal- 
ism. An oscillation between these extremes was likewise 
characteristic of the eighteenth-century liberal intellec- 
tuals, oscillating between impractical utopian yearnings 
and an all-too-practical softness (double standard) to- 
ward Jacobin social engineering. 


Here is one extremely small but revealing example of 


the new, maturer kind of intellectual leadership: Steven. 
son did not have his name listed to endorse the Nation 
magazine (that Last Mohican from the liberal illusions 
of the 1930s), even though such routine endorsements in 
past years came automatically from the highest liberal 
intellectuals and New Dealers. Today, most liberal intel. 
lectuals have learnt to distinguish between the “liberal. 
ism” of certain double-standard Nation experts (even 
while rightly defending their free speech agains 
McCarthyism or thought control) and the valid liberal 
ism of, say, the New Republic, the Progressive, or the 
Reporter. Five years ago, when I began writing the 
chapter about the Nation in Shame and Glory of th 
Intellectuals, that ethical distinction was still unclear to 
most liberal intellectuals. How much saner America 
would be today if those businessmen who would like to 
be “conservatives” had some Republican version of Mr. 
Stevenson to teach them the comparable quality of dis 
tinguishing between endorsing genuine anti-Communism 
and endorsing the “anti-Communism” of the McCarthys, 
Jenners and Dirksens! 

What businessman today—whether in the New York 
Detroit axis or even in Chicago Tribuneland—see 
anything radical or liberal about the SE 
or insurance of bank deposits? These and other New 
Deal cushionings of capitalism have become so trad: 
tional, so built-in a part of our Eastern business comm 
nities that their old feud with the New Deal becomes: 
fading anachronism, a feud dangerous only if it stil 
hampers their support of Eisenhower’s “New Ded 
Republicans” against the isolationist nationalist Repub 
licans. 

Though the partly unintentional effect of such Nev 


even 


Deal reforms has been conservative, this does not mea} 


we can go to the opposite extreme and call the Nev 
Deal as a whole conservative. In contrast with its Com 
munism-preventing social reforms, its procedures 0 
agitational direct democracy were occasionally as radicd 
as the business world alleged them to be, by-passing 
the Supreme Court, the Constitution, and the rest of ow 
indirect democracy. Further, the Popular Front attitude 
of expediency toward the sheer evil of Communism. 
though it mesmerized New Deal talkers in New Yori 
more than actual New Deal doers in Washington, was # 
radical an anti-ethics on the Left as is—on the Right—the 
similar anti-ethics of a Popular Front with McCarthyism 

It is the bad and silly aspects of the New Deal, tle 
procedural and unethical aspects, which have been right 
ly outgrown in new leaders like Stevenson, who rightl 
retain the valuable humane and conservative aspect 
This refreshing development, by which—unlike i 
nationalist Republican foes—a fallible movement ot 
grows its own errors, is the decisive argument for suf 
porting Stevenson and the Democrats in the Presidenti# 
election of 1956. The same support was actually earné 
by them already in 1952, but less obviously then, owitf 
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to the then legitimate hope that Eisenhower could help 
the Republicans to similarly outgrow their errors. 

Despite the magnificent personal intentions of our 
decent and kindly President, the present Republican 
Administration—when considered as a whole, Know- 
land, Nixon and all—has obviously failed to evoke a 
vorld-minded, conservatism. 
Instead, the Republican leadership has left to others 
(like the bipartisan Watkins Committee) its own plain 
duty of restraining its wild men of the Right, whose 
activity was defined by the ever perceptive Will Herberg 
(NL, January 18, 1954) as “government by rabble- 
rousing, the very opposite of a new conservatism.” Such 
revolutionary agitators would never be tolerated in the 
more truly conservative party of Eden, Butler and 
Churchill. 

A conservative kind of government would bring the 
following qualities: a return to established ways, relaxa- 
tion of tension and calm confidence, reverence for the 
Constitution and every single one of its time-hallowed 
amendments and liberties, orderly gradualism, protec- 
tion of the Executive Branch from outside mob pressure. 
The conservative kind of government would bring an 
increased respect—even to the point of pompous stuffi- 
ness—for time-honored authority and for venerable dig- 
nitaries. Specifically, that would mean an increased 
respect for such dignitaries as Justices of the Supreme 
Court, famous generals decorated for heroism or with 
a Nobel Prize for statesmanship, past Presidents (because 
of the impersonal dignity of that office and because of 
the traditionalist’s need of historical continuity), and 
any present President and his top appointments, espe- 
tially in such a snobbishly aristocratic preserve as the 
Foreign Service. The above qualities are the stodgier 
virtues. They are not invariably a good thing, nor is 
conservatism in every context a good thing. All I am 
saying is that these happen to be the qualities of con- 
srvative rule, and the Republican Administration has 
not brought us a single one of them. 

The Democrats were voted out of office partly because 
the country was fed up (and rightly so) with certain of 
the more radical notions and agitations of the New Deal 
1930s. Yet, it now appears, by contrast, that those now- 
nostalgic “twenty years of treason” gave America a bit 
more of old-fashioned conservative virtues than the 
a self-styled anti-soap-boxing of Republican soap- 
oxers. 


responsible American 


Unless one of two unexpected events occurs, the Re- 
publican party has forfeited its claim to retain in 1956 
those decisive votes of non-partisan independents which 
gave it victory in 1952. The unexpected events are either 
‘far firmer assertion of Presidential leadership over the 
anti-Eisenhower barn-burners and wild men in the 
‘enate, or else their secession into a radical third party. 
lf either of these blessings occurs, there will again be 
s0od reason for independents to vote for Eisenhower: on 
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STEVENSON: BEYOND TWO FALSE ALTERNATIVES 
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moral grounds if he asserts his leadership, on strategic 
grounds if there is a McCarthy third party. The latter 
would save the Republicans in the same unexpected way 
that the secession of pro-Communists into the Progressive 
party saved Truman in 1948. 

If neither of these unlikely blessings occurs for the 
Republicans, then the last remaining obstacle has been 
cleared away for all thoughtful conservatives and inde- 
pendents, as well as liberals and Democrats, to support 
Adlai Stevenson for President in 1956. Though neither 
giddy optimism nor personal hero-worship is in order, 
at least there is a good chance—in proportion to our own 
efforts to make it a good chance—that a Stevenson party, 
outgrowing the bad and the silly aspects of the 1930s, 
will lead America beyond the two false alternatives of 
Babbitt Senior Republicans and Babbitt Junior liberals. 
Ahead potentially lies an American synthesis of Mill 
with Burke, of liberal free dissent with conservative roots 
in historical continuity. 

Of two American alternatives with bad records, the 
slanderous wild nationalists and the sometimes double- 
standard civil-libertarians, only the second alternative is 
capable of outgrowing a bad and silly past. The 1956 
elections can bring it a better and wiser future under the 
better and wiser intellectualism of Stevenson. Here ends 
a cycle once partly symbolized by Alger Hiss (“a genera- 
tion on trial”). Here, symbolized by Adlai Stevenson, 
begins potentially a new cycle of the glory, not the 
shame, of the eggheads. 
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Missouri Plans Reform 


of Hospitals, Prisons 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louts 
Phil M. 


Donnelly, a Democrat but a 


issouRI’s Governor 


hard 
cerned, went before the General As- 
sembly at Jefferson City early in 


man where a dollar is 


January with an astonishingly ambi- 
tious budget message. He asked for 
$75.9 million with which to run the 
state in the 1955-57 biennium, a fig- 
ure nearly $14 million higher than 
current expenses. In raising the ante, 
the Governor indicated recognition 
of the fact that there are some ail- 
ments of the body politic that penny- 
pinching will not cure. 

The most striking aspect of the 
budget message, to citizens who had 
for years watched Missouri falling 
behind its neighbors in certain vital 
services, was the solicitude shown 
for mental hospitals. These have long 
subsisted on short financial rations, 
with the result that they are over- 
crowded and understaffed, in many 
cases little more than custodial insti- 
tutions. Two years ago, Donnelly 
had pared down the hospitals’ re- 
quests for funds and the legislature, 
in its turn, had cut them even closer 
to the bone. This year, the Governor 
not only recommended that the hospi- 
tals get what they sought; he recom- 
mended increases. 

What set the stage for the 1955 
budget message was the spectacular 
example of false economy afforded 
by the state penitentiary. This 119- 
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con-. 


year-old institution’s shortcomings 
had been on newspaper front pages 
since disastrous riots in September 
and October caused the death of five 
convicts, injury to scores of others, 
and property damage amounting to 
$3 million. 

The general public, in normal 
times, is no more conscious of what 
goes on behind prison walls than of 
what happens in asylums. When an 
initial riot is followed by other out- 
breaks, people begin to wonder 
whether all is well. The debris of the 
Missouri penitentiary’s violence had 
not been cleared away when Don- 
nelly moved to appoint a penal sur- 
vey committee to investigate. 

Major General Ralph E. Truman 
(retired), a cousin of the former 
President, was called in to serve as 
chairman. Other members were Jo- 
seph E. Ragen, warden of the Illinois 
State Prison at Joliet; Edward R. 
Cass of New York, General Secre- 
tary of the American Prison Associ- 
Walter A. Hunter, former 
warden of the Federal Prison at Leav- 
enworth, Kansas; David P. Wohl, re- 
tired St. Louis industrialist: and 


Judge Henry P. Westhus of Jefferson 


City, commissioner of the Missouri 


ation: 


Supreme Court. 

Obviously __well-constituted, the 
committee delved deeply into the 
prison mess and came up with a 
scathing 92-page report that news- 
papers published in detail on Janu- 


DONNELLY: WAKES UP TO REALIT! 


ary 2, a few days before the Generd 
Assembly convened. The committee 
said Missouri was “paying a terrible 
price for its adherence to the phi 
losophy that men can be locked wp 
and then forgotten.” The penitentiary 
itself was said to be unsatisfactory 
by every standard of penology. 

Inspection of the penitentiary t 
vealed, among other things, thé 
sanitation and housekeeping wert 
deplorable despite the enforced pre 
ence of large numbers of able-bodied. 
idle men. Committee members wet 
angered at the sight of the slaughier 
house, a filthy and dilapidated struc 
ture where inmates. their overalk 
stiff with grease and blood, laborel 
over freshly-killed hogs. 

The committee found the guatl 
staff grossly underpaid and in mat! 
old for such duty. 
Guards wore no uniforms. There wé 
evidence of the indiscipline and # 
that always undermit 
guard-prisoner_ relationships whe 
guards lack training and esprit. Ab 
normal sexual practices were said! 
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be prevalent among inmates. Pris- 
gner complaints of dirty and poorly- 
pepared food had all too firm a 
foundation in fact. 

In its report, the Truman commit- 
lee made eleven major recommenda- 
tions along lines basic to good penal 
administration. First offenders should 
be separated from hardened crimi- 
nals: a younger, qualified guard 


force should be developed and put 
into uniform; industries 
should be expanded so men would 
not be idle: improvements should be 


made in food. education. recreation 


prison 


and medical care. There were many 
other points, including the sugges- 
tion that cell interiors in the pun- 
ishment hall be resurfaced to elimi- 
nate obscene drawings. 


What it boiled down to, in plain 
English, was that Missouri had been 
operating a major prison that in 
many respects suffered by compari- 
son with a good dog-pound. Much of 
the trouble can be traced to the par- 
simony of the past. There are strong 
indications now that both Governor 
Donnelly and the public are in a 
mood to change all that. . 


Twin Cities Need Single Guardian 


MINNEAPOLIS 

HE TWIN CITIES of Minneapolis 
St. Paul lie in two separate 
counties that are ringed by villages. 
towns and smaller communities. The 
counties form a single metropolitan 
area with common problems in gov- 
emment. industry and 
labor, but any attempt to solve them 


commerce, 


is lost in a maze of conflicting forces 
and contradictory rules. 

The 1940 Census showed a total 
population of 780,000 in the cities 
proper, with another 98,000 outside 
their limits. By 1953. the cities had 
only inched up to 850.000 (a growth 
of 9 per cent), but the suburbs had 
roomed to 236,000 (or 138 per cent 
more). The same figures can be put 
this way: Of the total increase of 
207.000 in the two counties, the sub- 
uths absorbed more than two-thirds. 

The principal trouble here is the 
multiplicity of governmental units 
—there are 46 municipalities in 
Hennepin County. outside of Min- 
neapolis itself. Each has its own po- 
litical scheme of organization. its 
own personality conflicts. its own 
petty jealousies and bureaucratic 
feuds. The result shows itself most 
framatically in the question of police 
Protection: The two cities themselves 
are badly undermanned, and, if any- 
thing. the suburbs are worse. Cen- 
tralization would allow “more bang 
for the buck.” but few expect any 
Moves toward this end unless there 
‘8a major crime wave. 
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By Sam Romer 


Similar inefficient duplication ex- 
tends through the whole series of 
governmental services, including fire 
protection, traffic control, sewage dis- 
posal, etc. Because schools are run 
by independently elected boards, the 
situation at this level is even more 
chaotic. Meanwhile, suburban resi- 
dents who pay no city taxes continue 
to make liberal use of the municipal 
parks, libraries and other services 
for which city residents put up the 
money. 

The tax situation is one of the 
causes of this mess. Many suburban- 
ites fled the city in an effort to avoid 
paying their fair share. Now each 
municipality has its own assessor, 
who usually sets low valuations, thus 
continuing the tax-evasion process. 
Nevertheless, suburbanites are find- 
ing themselves in a financial hole, 
because school and street costs can- 
not be avoided indefinitely; what 
they have “saved” in underpaying 
state, county and city taxes must be 
paid out for local inyprovements. As 
a result, there is some agitation now 
for merging the new areas with the 
older city—a prospect which is 
coolly received by city authorities, 
who would have to shoulder respon- 
sibility for fire protection of dwell- 
ings built without regard for city 
building codes. 

The cumbersome multiplicity of 
function also extends far beyond 
purely functions to 
such quasi-public organizations as 


governmental 


industry groups, labor federations. 
banks and utilities. It reached a high 
point recently when Minneapolis and 
St. Paul baseball enthusiasts couldn’t 
even get together on a proposa! te 
promote a joint effort for major- 
league baseball. Outside of telephone 
and public-transit services, about the 
only effective metropolitan organiza- 
tion is the airport. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul are tra- 
ditional rivals, and some residents of 
each city have never even been in 
the other. And the hordes of village 
officials and employes do not look 
with enthusiasm upon proposals to 
eliminate their jobs. The State Leg- 
islature, however, will soon consider 
a proposal to establish a metropoli- 
tan planning commission. This would 
be the first step toward introducing 
some streamlining into an archaic 
system—but even here the prospects 
for success are not bright. 
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Parallel quotations prove that 
Nazis and Communists are broth- 
ers under the skin. Students and 
union members have found it 
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Who Will Win 


in the ILO? 


East-West struggle in world labor body continues 


after stormy Rome session of executive 


By Philip Martin 


b bey STRUGGLE inside the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization for the 
allegiance of the world’s organized 
workers continues. The fight began 
over a year ago, when a USSR appli- 
cation for conditional membership 
was rejected by ILO Director Gen- 
eral David A. Morse. It has contin- 
ued, following the eventual automatic 
admission of the Soviets nine months 
ago, with a year-end application for 
membership by East Germany. This 
application will in due course be re- 
jected by the ILO conference, which 
can vote on countries not members of 
the United Nations (last year’s con- 
ference disposed of a similar appli- 
cation from Rumania), and it will 
add to the series of defeats suffered 
by the USSR since it first sought to 
use the ILO’s valuable forum. 
Russian persistence in facing re- 
buff after rebuff in the ILO is prob- 
ably attributable to two facts: (1) 
The ILO is unique in that it is the 
only international organization which 
gives direct and independent recog- 
nition to elements in society other 
than governments (that is, workers 
and employers), and (2) the U.S. 
attitude toward the ILO is weak and 
ambiguous. (Ironically, both factors 
actually work against the Russians: 
Governments which have often be- 
haved supinely in the UN are. out- 
voted by the free trade-unionists and 
employers of the veto-less ILO, un- 
hampered by the feeling of domina- 
tion sometimes created by Ameri- 
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can aggressiveness in other bodies.) 

The situation is clearly illustrated 
by four important issues that arose 
at the fall session of the ILO Gov- 
erning Body in Rome. The Govern- 
ing Body (or executive board) has 
40 members—20 governments, 10 
employers and 10 workers. Ten of 
the most important countries hold 
permanent governmental seats, one 
of them the Soviet Union, only Com- 
munist member of any of the three 
groups. The USSR representative is 
A. A. Arutiunian, a man of sweet 
reasonableness as Soviet diplomats 
go. The four issues raised at Rome 
were alleged U.S. violations of trade- 
union rights, forced labor, member- 
ship in the ILO’s industrial commit- 
tees, and technical assistance for un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

The charges against the United 
States were made by the Communist- 
controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions, which asserted that 
screening of alien seamen under the 
McCarran Act was union-busting. 
The Governing Body’s Freedom of 
Association Committee found after a 
long study that any sovereign nation 
has the right to determine who shall 
cross its borders. The WFTU repre- 
sentative then abused the permission 
granted him to present his case by 
assailing the Committee. The Rus- 
sian noted that no WFTU members 
were on the Committee. 

Tempers really flared now, and, 
at a sitting that lasted past midnight, 





Arutiunian was taught a few things | ' 
about Governing Body solidarity, } te 
Western concepts of judicial conduct, | 4 
and the obligation to reply to prop. § ve 
erly presented charges. At one stage, 1 
the Soviet representative said that he } mit 
needed no instruction in democracy § pro 
from the British employer, while the } £4! 
Swiss worker declined similar les. } se 
sons from the Russian. Arutiunian | cre 
withdrew any personal implications, | tio 
but stood on his position that the | tile 
Committee was not impartial. On af lem 
vote of confidence, the Committee } £7 
was supported by all but the Rus | of 


sian, who abstained. 


wo! 


The Governing Body interpreted } Po 
the Soviet attack as an attempt to § Pa! 


discredit the Freedom of Association | 


Committee before _ it 


considers 


charges leveled by the International of | 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions | "i 
against the Soviet Union. The Com-j 
mittee is scheduled to act on this} 
case in early March. If a Czech prece- | °°" 


dent is followed, there will be no 
reply from the Russians and the ree- 


ord of the case will in due course be 


published by the ILO. 

In contrast to this high-velocity 
debate, relative calm prevailed dur- 
ing the discussion on forced labor. 
The point at issue was whether the 
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the 


subject should be placed on the§ Bes 


agenda for the 1956 ILO conference, 
as proposed by Director Generd 
Morse. The basis for conference dis 
cussion would be the report of the 
UN-ILO ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor, which found the USSR and 
several people’s democracies guilty. 

The vote was unanimous, with the 
exception of the U.S. employer. Wil 
liam McGrath, who did his duty # 
a charter member of the Bricke 
Amendment Club. McGrath would 
not concede that the legal instrumet! 
to be adopted outlawing forced labor 
should take the form of a conventio 
or multilateral treaty. The other et 
ployers gave up their normal opp* 
in order © 
strike a blow at an enormous soci 
evil. This may partly explain th 
affirmative Russian vote: The Soviet 
may foresee eventual embarrassmet 
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to the U.S. in failure to ratify a 
treaty outlawing forced labor, just 
ss in the case of the Genocide Con- 
vention. 

The question of industrial com- 
mittees is one of those connoisseurs’ 
problems that crop up in many or- 
ganizations. The committees them- 
slves are simple enough; they were 
created after the war at the sugges- 
tion of Ernest Bevin and are tripar- 
tite bodies covering the special prob- 
lms of some ten industries and 
groups of workers. A constant tug- 
of-war between the employers and the 
workers about their functions and 
powers has led in recent years to a 
painful and tedious re-examination 
of their position. 

At Rome, the entire membership 
of the industrial committees was re- 
viewed, and a committee of the Gov- 
eming Body excluded all Iron Cur- 
tain countries, although the two 
countries involved, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, had long belonged to 
many of them. Led by the British, 
the Governing Body in plenary ses- 
sion restored the two countries (and 
others) to one committee each. This 
was done by adding a member to 
each committee (to avoid reopening 
the results of the earlier election). 
Besides the obvious political prob- 
lems, there were charges of bad 
faith by the employers on the ground 
that an agreement on the size of the 
committees had been broken. Never- 
theless, with only two seats left to 
them, the satellite countries wound 
up with a net loss of nine industrial- 
committee seats. 

The fourth issue discussed at Rome 
was technical assistance, the most 
popular of all UN programs with the 
world at large. It is so demonstrably 
popular that a year and a half ago 
the USSR offered the UN a million 
dollars (in rubles at the official rate 
of exchange). The offer was never 
accepted because of the strings at- 
tached—it was offered only to the 
UN technical-assistance body, it 
could be used only to hire Russians, 
“te. In Rome, Arutiunian made a 
‘milar offer to the ILO alone. Obvi- 
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ously, the Soviet Union would like 
nothing better than to send its na- 
tionals abroad under UN or ILO 
auspices. (As in the case of the pro- 
posed grant to the UN, the offer to 
the ILO has not been acted upon; 
the ILO has not even added any Rus- 
sians to its staff yet in any capacity.) 

The background of this lies in the 
attitudes and behavior of the U.S. 
Congress. The conception of technical 
assistance owes much to the United 
States, but in recent years Congress 
has done its best to dissipate Ameri- 
can credit. Technical-assistance plan- 
ners hand-to- 
how much 
money they would have next year. 
In 1953. a Congressional cutback in 


lived 
knowing 


have always 
mouth, not 


funds threw the program into a tail- 
spin: last year’s Congress eliminated 
the appropriation altogether. Some- 
one started a rumor that Russians 
would be planted all over the world 
under the program, and, in the stam- 
pede of the session’s closing days, 
nobody realized that no Russians had 
been hired and that no country is 
obliged to accept the experts of any 
other country. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor J. Er- 
nest Wilkins, who is the permanent 
United States representative to the 
ILO, sat in silence during the plen- 
ary Governing Body debate on tech- 
nical assistance. It may be assumed 
that his silence was an embarrassed 
one; until the Eighty-fourth Congress 
takes action, the U.S. will not be 
participating in technical assistance 
for 1955. (In 1954, the U.S. contrib- 
uted $13,861,000 to the overall UN 
program; this year, it has so far 
pledged nothing.) 

Set-tos of this sort can be expected 
to continue at ILO meetings. At the 
Governing Body meeting in March, 
for instance, the ICFTU complaint 
against Russia will probably come 
up, and the preparation of the 1956 
regular budget is definitely sched- 
uled. The contributions requested 
from governments will amount to ap- 
proximately $7 million, of which the 
United States will be assessed 25 per 
cent (a low percentage as interna- 


tional organizations go). The U.S. 
will doubtless resist any increase, in 
company with the employers. In one 
recent year, the U.S. never did as- 
sent to the final figure, even though 
deserted by other economy-minded 
countries and most of the employers. 

But the real weakness of the Amer- 
ican position at the ILO arises from 
the fact that the organization is not 
taken seriously in this country. A 
medium-sized Swiss avalanche re- 
ceives more attention. Volumes could 
be written on the reasons for this— 
many of which are sound—but, in 
any event, it shows up when the 
United States appears at ILO meet- 
ings. George P. Delaney, the able 
AFL international _ representative, 
finds the trade unions much more ac- 
tively interested in other phases of 
their international programs. Secre- 
tary of Labor James Mitchell en- 
dorses the ILO with the enthusiasm 
of a convert, but, as low man in a 
millionaires’ Cabinet, he finds the 
State Department, for instance, set- 
ting the American position on the 
ILO budget. 

The NAM and the Chamber of 
Commerce, which select the employer 
delegate, send as their representa- 
tive an open-shop devotee of McKin- 
ley, Bricker and Merwin K. Hart 
who fits Soviet propaganda needs as 
neatly as though he had stepped 
from the pages of Krokodil. McGrath 
uses his eminence as employer dele- 
gate to stump the country denounc- 
ing the ILO as the back door to 
socialism, and seems prepared at any 
minute to call for U.S. withdrawal. 
“Is this man representative of U.S. 
management?” many foreign observ- 
ers ask in dismay. 

Thus, leadership in the ILO is 
relinquished to the British, the 
Canadians and the Asians. At pres- 
ent, it is to our advantage to have 
others in the vanguard of the fight 
for democracy and the principle of 
international cooperation. But it is 
the Soviet hope that in the ILO, as 
in the UN and its other affiliates, 
they will fill the vacuum created by 
American indifference. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Chinese Communism: A Hasty Look 


The Prospects for Communist China. 
By W. W. Rostow. 
MIT & Wiley. 379 pp. $5.00. 


TuIs BOOK is the fruit of a very 
well-intentioned undertaking. It was 
published under the auspices of 
Cenis. MIT's Center of International 
Studies. which wanted to prepare a 
dynamic synthesis of the known facts 
about Communism for “the Govern- 
ment ‘operator’ or the voter behind 
In W. W. Rostow they found 
“a non-specialist” to do the job. 
They let 


him.” 


him read “voraciously”; 
they had specialists feed him perti- 


nent data: and they expected fast 


results. 
Mr. Rostow is an economic his- 
torian who worked for the State 


Department in 1945-46 and was a 
member of the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Europe from 1947 to 
1949, The first product of his work 
with Cenis. The Dynamics of Soviet 
Society. was published late in 1953, 
a year after the appearance of his 
The 


Growth. The Prospects for Commu- 


earlier Process of Economic 
nist China followed late last year. 
The need for increased public en- 
lightenment about Communism is un- 
deniable. The end of the shooting 
war in Korea and the current flirta- 
tion with 
make it 


coexistence 
But. 


while there may be some justification 


“peaceful 
particularly urgent. 


for quickly formulated interpreta- 
tions based on deficient data, they 
should be conspicuously identified as 
tentative. Mr. Rostow’s remark about 
of his 
is commend- 
able but not sufficient. Being forced 
to work under such high pressure 
can only be described as a grave 


disservice to a talented scholar. 


the far-from-final character 


“unifying hypotheses” 
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Reviewed by Karl A. Wittfogel 


Director, Chinese History Project, University 
of Washington and Columbia University 


Those who asked the non-special- 
ist Rostow to interpret Russian and 
Chinese Communism without giving 
him time to check his facts have only 
themselves to blame if the results are 
For 
ascribes to Marx “the notion that all 
.. . from feudal 


strange. instance, Mr. Rostow 
societies would pass 
to bourgecis-capitalist to socialist 
stages.” Actually, Marx had no such 
notion. In common with the classical 
economists, he sharply distinguished 
between the “stationary” condition 
of “Asiatic society” and “Oriental 
despotism” and the feudal-capitalist 
development of the West; and Com- 
munist ideologists had to fake both 
the facts of history and the writings 
of Marx to “prove” the unilinear and 
irresistible course of history whose 
glorious climax they allegedly repre- 
sent. Mr. Rostow’s inaccurate state- 
ment unwittingly aids Communist 
efforts to discard the concept of Ori- 
ental despotism (which implies the 
recognition of earlier forms of mana- 
gerial bureaucratic despotism) and 
to use Marx’s prestige in the service 
of their claims to world leadership. 
Where did Mr. Rostow get his 
erroneous ideas about Marx’s devel- 
Certainly not 
works, of which 


he cites none. His “observations on 


opmental concept? 


from Marx’s own 


Marx and Lenin” apparently rest for 
relevant information mainly on one 
book, Isaiah Berlin’s Karl Marx, a 
brief study which grossly misrepre- 
sents Marx’s position on this crucial 
issue. 

If Mr. Rostow had no time to read 
Marx, did he have time to read 
Lenin? He mentions two substantial 


books on Lenin, one by David Shub 
and the other by Bertram D. Wolfe, 
But he does not include a single 
book by Lenin himself, nor does he 
refer to his Selected Works. Wolfe's 
Three Who Made a Revolution ends 
in 1914, and Shub does not deal in 
detail with Lenin’s ideas in 
1920. which formed the cornerstone 


any 


of Comintern policy in “backward” 
and colonial countries. In his ap 
praisal of Mao Tse-tung’s attitude 
toward Lenin and the Comintern, Mr. 
Rostow seems to have depended 
chiefly on his colleague Benjamin 
Schwartz and on A _ Documentan 
History of Chinese Communism, by 
John K. Fairbank. Conrad Brand 
and Schwartz. 

Examination of the sources shows 
that these authors have seriously dis 
torted the attitude of Lenin and the 
early Comintern on the peasant ques 
Mr. doubtless 
have discovered this for himself if 
Thunderbolt had _ given 
him time to study Lenin’s writing 
and the publications of the Comit- 
tern. Following Schwartz, however. 


tion. Rostow would 


Operation 


he sees Mao as a man who in 192) 


committed “a painful doctrinal dev: 
ation” and who for two decades 
adhered to this “tactical unortho 


doxy.” Again following Schwartz, he 
sees the “principal formal difier 
ence” between present-day Mosco¥ 
and Peking as the following: 
“Moscow holds to a standard ‘die 
tatorship of the proletariat’ model fot 
the transition to socialism and com 
munism, once power had been seit 
by the Communists; while Pekist 
puts forward, for Asia, its own co 
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cpt of ‘proletarian hegemony’ 
among revolutionary classes or 
dasses prepared to participate posi- 
tively in the revolution.” 

Once again, Mr. Rostow has been 
ken for a ride. Actually, this so- 
alled “Peking” concept was first 
proclaimed by Lenin in 1905 and, 
ince 1920, has been reiterated and 
daborated by the Comintern for 
“‘bhackward,” colonial or semi-colo- 
nial countries like China. 

Mr. Rostow’s evaluation of our 
foreign policy, especially vis-a-vis 
(hina, has equally disturbing short- 
comings. He does not mention our 
aceptance at Yalta of Soviet de- 
mands which infringed on China’s 
overeignty. Nor does he mention 
wr withholding of military supplies 
from the Nationalist Government in 
the critical years 1946-47. On the 
ither hand, he points out the basic 
weakness of our postwar attitude to- 
ward Communism. In his opinion, it 
was Washington’s failure to back up 
the Yalta agreement on free elections 
in Eastern Europe with the threat of 
force and its unwillingness to main- 
lain a substantial army in China that 
encouraged Stalin and Mao, contrary 
to their much less ambitious earlier 
plans, to push Communist expansion 
in the East as well as the West. 

It should also be noted that, while 
Mr. Rostow accepts the legend of a 
Maoist trend in Chinese Communism, 
he does not give it much weight. 
‘The Chinese Communist leadership 
never doubted that its Marxism was 
otthodox,” and, to judge from their 
words and deeds, “the Chinese Com- 
munists never questioned that their 
basic international orientation was 
toward the Soviet Union.” When they 
‘tablished their first soviets in 1931, 
hey imitated “Soviet constitutional 
models.” “By and large,” they devi- 
ited from this pattern only “with 
uinor modifications appropriate to 
their setting and problems.” 

Here as elsewhere, Mr. Rostow’s 
ttewd sense of political realities 
‘tables him to salvage a good deal 
from the faulty procedural frame- 


work within which he worked. His 
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survey of the USSR shows him to be 
aware both of its despotic Tsarist 
heritage and of its specifically new 
totalitarian features. He considers 
the ruling group in the Soviet Union 
notably stronger than its Tsarist 
counterpart, mainly because it wields 
much greater economic power. His 
handling of the growth and inter- 
action of the various forces in Soviet 
society is highly provocative. and his 
discussion of the regime’s cohesive- 
ness, instabilities and tensions poses 
questions that no future analyst can 
ignore. 

The 
China is more interesting than the 
earlier Soviet study, which is a rather 
abstract of essay-like 
drafts prepared by some seven or 


Prospects for Communist 


re-working 


more assistants. The book under re- 
view includes major contributions 
collaborators, Frank A. 
Kierman and Alexander Eckstein. 


by two 


pretty much in their original form. 
This arrangement also gives more 
leeway to Mr. Rostow, who seems to 
have written the large remaining sec- 
tion of the book himself. 

Despite a faulty start which is due 
essentially to his uncritical accept- 
ance of the Maoist myth, and despite 
a crudely slanted bibliography, Mr. 
Rostow has done an excellent job in 
defining the character of Mao’s re- 
gime. He emphasizes several features 
in the latter’s growth that are fre- 
quently overlooked. Discussing the 
period up to 1939, for example, he 
notes that “both the moderation of 
the Communist relations with the 
KMT [Kuomintang] and the mod- 
esty of its internal program are to be 
understood in the context of the 
worldwide Communist line”—a line 
which at that reflected the 
Soviet Union’s effort to counteract 
the threat posed by Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 

Mr. Rostow mention 
Mao’s orthodox Communist reaction 
to the Hitler-Stalin Pact, nor does he 
mention the effect on the Chinese 
Communists of the Soviet-Japanese 
rapprochement of 1940-41. But he is 
certainly correct when he states that 


time 


does not 


Mao’s pamphlet, New Democracy 
(1940), was an essential part of “the 
most intensive efforts to prepare for 
the postwar struggle for power in 
China.” Mao’s decision to 
this struggle in 1946 has often been 
viewed as a sinister move against 

More Mr. 
attributes stepped-up 


initiate 


Moscow. realistically, 
Rostow this 
program to the changed relation be- 
tween the Communist and non-Com- 
munist worlds. 

I cannot reproduce in detail Mr. 
Kierman’s helpful outline of China’s 
traditional (Orientally despotic) so- 
ciety or Mr. Rostow’s integrated pic- 
ture of Communist China’s structure 
and growth. But I would like to 
point to delineation of 
terror—useful reading 
for those who consider Mao’s meth- 
ods more humane than Moscow’s— 
and his description of the smolder- 
ing discontent of large groups of 


Rostow’s 
Communist 


workers, intellectuals and peasants. 
He clearly recounts the Communist 
regime’s gigantic effort to force the 
Chinese peasants collectives, 
which are as bitterly hated in China 
as in the USSR. 

Mr. Eckstein’s estimates of indus- 
trial growth provide a_ valuable 
means of determining the relative 
economic and military strength of 
the USSR and Communist China. 
They indicate that in 1952 China’s 
industry equaled Russia’s 1890 level, 
and that it will probably reach Rus- 
sia’s 1952 level in 1980 and Amer- 
ica’s 1952 level in 2010. An appen- 
dix, written by Mr. 
Rostow, suggests that the difficulty 
of pumping the rural surplus out of 
the villages may not only slow this 
process but even become a major 
cause of internal crisis. 

The author’s warning against as- 
suming a Titoist turn in Mao’s China 
is well founded, and his discussion of 
the Chinese Communists’ method of 
assessing the future is _ stimulat- 
ing. It would have been even more 
so if he had discussed certain Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideas that shape Mao’s 
behavior as basically as certain racist 
ideas shaped Hitler’s. 


into 


presumably 





The Tastemakers. 
By Russell Lynes. 
Harper. 362 pp. $5.00. 


Russe.t Lynes, editor of Harper’s, 
has produced this popular history of 
American taste in the visual arts and 
architecture with obvious enjoy- 
ment. It was written con amore and 
may be read with relish. Its subject 
matter is entrancing, its style spright- 
ly and full of amiable wit aroused 
by the contemplation of a vigorous, 
sprawling nation’s frantic search for 
the beautiful, good and true. Its 
focus, as the title indicates, is on 
the artists, architects, home furnish- 
ers, critics, editors, authors and 
entrepreneurs who, for reasons of 
conviction and/or the prospect of 
financial gain, have attempted to 
create, manipulate and sustain their 
particular conception of good taste 
in the American popular mind. 
Beginning his survey in the Jack- 
sonian era when the old tradition of 
aristocratic control over taste was 
broken, Lynes places his drama of 
the tastemakers (somewhat arbitrar- 
ily, he admits) in a three-act setting: 
“In the first act, which I call the 
Age of Public Taste, they tried to 
discipline everyone to a higher ap- 
preciation of the arts and to a nicer 
sensibility to their surroundings. 
They managed to arouse the public 
interest to a very considerable extent. 
but they found to their dismay that 
the Public Taste was not to be con- 





A Century of American Tastes 


Reviewed by Milton M. Gordon 


Department of Sociology, Haverford College: 
contributor, N.Y. “Times Magazine” 


trolled. And so they turned their 
attention to the Private Taste. They 
aimed their fire at individuals—at 
the rich who were presumably looked 
up to as models of behavior and at 
housewives in whose hands local 
standards of refinement and culture 
were maintained. The curtain came 
down on the Age of Private Taste 
when in our own country the taste- 
makers became exercised about what 
is now familiarly (but I think mis- 
takenly) called ‘mass culture.’ It was 
then that the curtain went up on the 
Age of Corporate Taste, and the 
tastemakers took to working through 
communications media and 
vast corporations to reach millions 
upon millions of people.” 

On this stage pass in rapid review 
from the nineteenth century alone 
such figures, incidents and styles as 
James Herring and his lottery 
scheme for selling paintings (which 
resulted in the fabulously successful 
American Art Union of the 1840s) ; 
the landscape architect Andrew 
Jackson Downing preaching the 
Gothic revival; James Jackson Jarves 
and his then little-regarded collection 
of Italian primitives; Currier and 
Ives prints (lowbrow in mid-nine- 
teenth century, highbrow in mid- 
twentieth); the palace hotels and 
river steamboats; the Ruskin disci- 


mass 
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ple, Charles Eastlake; the Centen. . 
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the “private taste” such as Richardp ” 
Morris Hunt, “adapting” French “4 
chateaux for the new tycoons; and r. 
Edward Bok, providing his Ladies} “ 
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Home Journal readers (who could 
not afford architects) with plans fof - 
small houses. The twentieth century 
is dealt with in similar fashion from 
Elsie de Wolfe through an absorbing 
account of the  shock-producing 
Armory Show to the present era off T! 
suburbia and the ranch house. By 

It is provoking to find that thf Bi 
arguments used for many earlier 
styles in architecture and furniture 
which we now consider queer anif co 
fussy sound very much like those off th 
the contemporary “functionalist.” fps 
Thus Gothic Revival replaced Greek} se 
Revival because it was declared tf ha 
be more “honest,” and Queen Ann— m 
Revival, which triumphed later, wa} th 
championed as natural, simpler anf m 
more honest than what came before> 

What, then, of our contemporary> uw 
“functional” styles? Lynes implies le 
that to future generations they wil 
seem just as jimcracky and “insin§ at 




















cere” as a Victorian chandelier ora— ™ 
Eastlake organ does to us. Thus lef th 
emerges in the final chapter with «> is 
defense of what might be called th} w: 
“cultural relativist” view of taste — ' 
There is no such thing as an obje > WI 
tively conceived “good taste” or “bal It 
taste,” according to this doctrine — th 
but only a changing and circumsa — ™ 

tial taste. Furthermore, Lyne 
charges, Americans worry too muc— 4 
about having “good taste” a be 
about “expressing their personality F 
through taste. His prescriptive {ot ff 
mula is for people to enjoy wht ch 
they like and let taste go hang. ey 
Very good—but to support hone ; 
ite 









taste, indigenously arrived at, it ® 
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not necessary to adopt relativity or to 
imply, as Lynes does, that it really 
makes no difference what the popular 
taste is. The taste for and habitua- 
tion to inferior movies, with their 
dichotomous view of human beings 
as either “good guys” or “bad 
guys,” may be intimately related to 
the way in which the person comes 
to look at the social world and its 
problems. The house of taste must 
indeed have many mansions, but one 
is uneasy with a doctrine of taste 
relativism which does not explore the 
implications of its position. 





Throughout the volume, Mr. 
Lynes displays a commendable sen- 
sitivity to the ways in which the 
changing American social class struc- 
ture has affected the vagaries of 
taste. His next-to-the-last chapter is 
the famous “Highbrow, Lowbrow, 
Middlebrow” essay in which he ad- 
vances the thesis, with at least par- 
tial seriousness, that taste is itself 
affecting the social class structure. 
When sociologists themselves are be- 
ginning to talk of alternative pres- 
tige hierarchies and subcultures of 
intellectuals, and point to the cul- 


tural barriers to social mobility, it 
would seem that Lynes is on solid 
ground. Urbanization and modern 
technology have set the stage for 
social contacts that spill over ancient 
social divisions and emphasize com- 
mon tastes and interests. This may 
yet be recognized as one of the 
basic social revolutions of our time. 

A review of this volume should 
not fail to note that there are a num- 
ber of revealing photographs and 
illustrations and that the book itself 
is handsomely printed and bound. 


One almost said “tastefully”! 
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The Bormann Letters. 
By Martin and Gerda Bormann. 
British Book Centre. 200 pp. $3.75. 


THE FASCINATION of this peculiar 
correspondence derives from some- 
thing which appears nowhere in its 
pages. Read in a vacuum, the book 
seems merely an insipid series of 
hasty letters between a busy Govern- 
ment hack and his wife. But when 
the reader recalls who Martin Bor- 
mann was, what he stood for and 
what he did, this commonplace vol- 
ume becomes a study in the bottom- 
less perversities of human nature. 

As head of the Party Chancellery 
and Hitler’s personal secretary, Bor- 
mann was the Brown Eminence of 
the Nazi regime, a shadowy and sin- 
ister power behind the throne. He 
was a prime specimen of our totali- 
larian age—the bureaucratic brute 
who does the paper work of terror. 
It was Martin Bormann who issued 
the directives and drew up the 


| memos that meant death for millions. 


Yet, as these letters show, he was 
a devoted hearth-and-slippers home- 
body, a doting and solicitous father, 
and the most uxorious of men. After 
fifteen years of marriage and nine 
children, he retained all the dewy- 
eyed ardor of the newlywed. “Dear- 
est Mummy-Girl” and “My Infin- 
itely Beloved Sweetheart” were his 


usual salutations to his wife, and no 
detail of family life was too trivial 
to occupy his attention. He repeat- 
edly took time off from the murder 
of millions to admonish his wife on 
the proper rearing of his children: 
“The main thing is that they live 
their lives cleanly and decently.” 

And his wife Gerda, the ideal of 
the Nazi Hausfrau, with her peasant 
braids wrapped fetchingly around her 
blond head, loyally set his mind at 
ease. From her letters emerges a 
vivid tableau of life on the home 
front while Daddy toiled selflessly 
at his Fiihrer’s side. We can almost 
see the children gathered lovingly 
around Mummy-Girl’s knee while she 
befouled their minds with racial 
hatred and ideological poison. “I 
explained it all [the perfidy of the 
Jews and the rottenness of Christian- 
ity] to Eike and Gertrud,” she wrote. 
“Let’s hope they grasped it.” 

Yet, even the blissful domesticity 
of the Bormanns had certain freak- 
ish aspects. At one stage, Daddy 
wrote his Mummy-Girl a_ gleeful 
piece of news which he could hardly 
wait to share with her. He had just 
seduced their mutual acquaintance, 
the actress ““M.” and she was now his 


mistress. Mummy-Girl promptly pro- 
posed an arrangement whereby “M” 
would come to live in the Bormann 
household after the war: “You will 
have to see to it then that one year 
‘M’ has a child and the next year I. 
so that you will always have a wife 
who is mobile.” Ever the good Na- 
tional Socialist wife, Mummy-Girl 
further suggested that, what with the 
drastic loss of potential sires in the 
war, it would be a good idea to pass 
a law permitting all “healthy, valu- 
able men” to have at least two wives. 
Daddy assured her that “the Fiihrer 
is thinking along similar lines.” 

After the war, Martin Bormann 
was convicted in absentia .as a war 
criminal at Nuremberg and sen- 
tenced to hang. Whether or not he 
is still alive is not known, but the 
German courts recently proclaimed 
him legally dead. Gerda Bormann 
died of an incurable disease in 1946. 
One of Bormann’s most violent 
hatreds was the Church, and he and 
Gerda trained their children to de- 
test Christianity and all its works. 
But on Gerda’s death they were given 
into the care of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and one of them is studying 
for the priesthood. 









A Powerful First Novel from Italy 


The Day of the Lion. 
By Giose Rimanelli. 
Random House. 244 pp. $3.00. 


IN HIS HEYDAY, Mussolini used to 
taunt the peace-loving Italians with 
the slogan, “Better to live one day as 
a lion than a hundred years as a 
lamb.” Came the day of the lion. 
The Duce, hurling the thunderbolts 
of his wrath from the balcony of the 
Palazzo Venezia, declared war on the 
United States and Britain, and 
opened the way for the invasion of 
Italy and a fratricidal civil war which 
was to culminate in his ignominious 
death. 

Giose Rimanelli’s bitter and pow- 
erful first novel (admirably trans- 
lated by Ben Johnson) tells the story 
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of a youth who was sucked into this 
maelstrom. Over-educated, unem- 
ployed and foot-loose, Marco Lau- 
dato, a former seminarist who cannot 
find his place in society, runs away 
from his small home town in south- 
ern Italy. He jumps aboard a retreat- 
ing German truck and goes north in 
search of some rational solution to 
his personal problems. 

Finding himself penniless in Ven- 
ice one night, Marco joins a queue 
and discovers that he has unwittingly 
enlisted in the Nazi-Fascist army. 
Assigned to a German battery where 
the Italians are treated like merce- 
naries, he tries unsuccessfully to 
desert and is finally sent into the 
mountains to fight the Partisans. The 
discouragement of fighting for 
months on end for no visible, plau- 
sible cause invades his soul, and 
slowly the idea begins to form that 
he and his buddies are no better 
than murderers. 

But they are trapped, some by the 
lure of easy rewards and rapid pro- 
motions, all by the need to go on 
shooting in order to keep from be- 
ing shot. Not even during the respite 
afforded by a long stay in the hos- 
pital after being seriously wounded, 
and a tempestuous love affair with his 
nurse Anna, is Marco able to gauge 
accurately the wanton skulduggery of 
the Black Brigades of which he is a 
part. It is only after the fighting is 
over and he is taken prisoner that 
he realizes why the Partisans had 
fought and what the war had been 
about. 

With peace, he decides to go home. 
If he had failed to find new values 
to give meaning to the blood bath 
through which all had suffered, the 
men back home would surely have 
done so and would show him how 


to take up life again in a changed 
Italy. Instead, he finds his elders 
clinging to the ghosts and illusions 
of the hollow past, his friends either 
killed by the retreating Germans or 
cynically exploiting the Americans 
in order to keep from starving. 

Disillusionment, loneliness and de 
spair at his inability to discover what 
is right are about to engulf Marco 
when help comes from an unexpected 
source. The warm, simple, human 
compassion of his sorrowing mother, 
who understands nothing of the 
meaning of the conflict except that 
men are sent to die, infuses him with 
the fortitude he will need to face up 
to the ironic scorn of the town and 
to begin the search for new truths 
which can give meaning to his life. 

Most of the war stories which have 
come to us from Italy have described 
the struggle from our side of the 
lines. In pigeon 
shoot” (as the Partisan warfare wa: 
called) through the eyes of a guile 
less and apolitical 18-year-old Fascist 
fighter, Rimanelli has given a pene 
trating picture of the spiritual and 
political which Fascism 
created in the minds of youths 
whose critical faculties it had blunted 
by the imposition of blind, unques 
tioning acceptance of its dogmas. lt 
is a graphic. brutal, terrible indict 
ment. 


presenting “the 


vacuum 


If Marco is saved at long last. its 
only because he begins to think for 
himself and perceives that no mat 
can relegate to others the task of 
solving his political and moral prob 
lems. Each must assume that respo 
sibility for himself, regardless of 
cost. And it is this drop of truth, die 
tilled from his agonizing experiences 
that makes it possible for him to # 
forth anew with courage. 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


must still seek off the 
where earnest 


OR THE BEST of the theater sea- 
son. one 


heaten track. inten- 
tion, devoted endeavor and artistic 
integrity often more than compen- 
sate for the glossy finish and slick 
patter of Broadway. Even in scenes 
put on by drama students rounding 
off a semester’s study—as at Maria 
Piscator’s Dramatic Workshop, for 
example—there are glimpses of tal- 
ent that speak well for the future. 
One promising showing was that of 
the American Theater Wing at the 
President Theater on January 17, 
when didactic and therapeutic com- 
munity plays—such as The Room 
Upstairs, a dramatization of the 
problems posed by the presence of 
an aged person in the household- 
Were presented, together with a skit 
out of Jay Gorney’s valuable musical- 
comedy workshop, a Japanese Noh 
play, and other work that continues 
the Wing’s 
service. 

Also at the President Theater for 


memorable wartime 


}2 run was George Bellak’s The 


Troublemakers, an unpolished but 
‘urdy drama of college playboys 
who on a drunken urge kill a more 
thoughtful classmate. The drama 
‘enters on the conflict within the 


s urdered boy’s roommate, an un- 


willing witness of the crime. who is 
‘en more unwilling to get into trou- 
ble afterward. The Troublemakers, 
‘though unsure and immature, is 
‘und enough to make Bellak a 
hame to watch. 

The “downtown Broadway” com- 
any, the Phoenix, is floundering in 
‘Morass in its second season. The 
Pandhog was a play divided against 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Good Theater Around the Town: 
Some Glimpses Off Broadway 


itself, with the grim theme offsetting 
the gay song and dance. The division 
becomes disorganization in The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma, Bernard Shaw’s com- 
edy on the subject of death. Shaw 
sets his audience the task of follow- 
ing the barbs he aims at the medical 
profession and _ the _ intertwined 
threads of wit, wisdom and story— 
a task that only accomplished acting 
can keep from being a burden. The 
direction of Sidney Lumet, unfor- 
tunately, has not woven the present 
company and the strands of the play 
into a unit. There are some indi- 
vidual bits of good acting, especially 
by Vaughn Taylor and Philip 
Bourneuf, but the doctor in the 
(Shepperd Strudwick) is 
wooden, and the artist is such a flip 
young fellow that his death scene 
fails to attain the required ironic 
dignity. Each actor, moreover, speaks 
as though presenting a soliloquy. If 
this sort of thing goes on, the Phoe- 
nix will face a dilemma. 

More valid work has been offered 
in the popular-price winter series at 
the City Center. Jessica Tandy and 
Hume Cronyn continued their su- 
perb illustration of team-play in the 
two-character study of American 
married life. The Four-Poster. The 
play itself still seems to me both 
routine in its selection of episodes 
and artificial in its reaching for a 
laugh, but the charming wife and 
the wry husband give an illuminating 
and delightful performance. 

An event I have waited long to see 
came in the Club Theater production 
of Shakespeare’s The Merchant of 
Venice, namely, Clarence Derwent’s 
portrayal of Shylock. Derwent would 


dilemma 


have lent distinction to the ill-starred 
City Center production of the play 
two seasons back; he is now giving 
dignity and power to this presenta- 
tion at Finch College. Most of the 
cast, unfortunately, has little affinity 
for Shakespeare. Whitford Kane and 
Roy Dean, as old and young Gobbo, 
are perhaps adept. Lesley 
Woods is too sweetly sweet-sixteen 
in Portia’s romantic scenes, and stern 
rather than manly in the courtroom: 
better in their briefer moments are 
Iola Llyn as Nerissa and Louise 


most 


Troy as Jessica. An effectively color- 
ful and suggestive setting has been 
provided by John Abbate, though 
cost limitations were presumably re- 
sponsible for keeping his gay, parti- 
colored background for the more 
somber court. Abbate ought to be 
given an opportunity on Broadway. 

Throughout the opening scenes, 
Clarence Derwent presents the Jew 
as a thoughtful and commanding 
though vengeful figure. In the court- 
room, without a proper foil, his 
power slackens into an occasional 
suspicion of rhetoric; but in the 
final moments, the test of a Shylock 
actor, he rises to awesome stature. 
When Shylock has met the final re- 
buff and is about to leave, stricken 
to utter ignominy, Gratiano taunt- 
ingly grasps his arm. In a flash, Shy- 
lock turns and draws himself up; his 
silent gesture and look of high dis- 
dain convey all the Jews’ proud dig- 
nity against the abuse of the ages. 
It is a moment that lingers beyond 
the playfulness of the play’s end and 
marks Clarence Derwent as an actor 
of true perception and power, one of 
our few great Shylocks. 
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Y— FREE TUITION — 

The International 
Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union TRAINING 
INSTITUTE offers an op- 
portunity to young men 
and women in the 21-35 
age group interested in 
making service to the 
trade union movement 
their life work. The 6th 
annual sessions of the 
Institute open June 13, 
1955 in New York City. 


Tuition is free. All stu- 


dents completing the 
year’s field and class 
work are guaranteed 
positions with the 


ILGWU. 


REGISTRATION LIMITED 
Apply before March 1 


For information and 
application blanks 


ARTHUR A. ELDER, Director 


ILGWU 


TRAINING INSTITUTE 
1710 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
COlumbus 5-7000 
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DEAR EDITOR 


PEACE PLAN 


Ely Culbertson’s 
Reinhold 


lightly tread the path of compromise with evil 


intemperate reference to 


Niebuhr as one of those “who so 
aggressors” moved me to comment on his child- 
ishly visionary “Two-Way Peace Plan” (NL, 
December 13). 

Culbertson calls for a UN police force made 
up of mercenaries recruited in countries that 
are not committed in the cold war, and governed 
by anti-Soviet nations. This, he suggests, will 
relieve the anti-Communist commitments of the 
U.S., Britain and What makes him 
think that the people of Asia, Africa, etc. would 
volunteer to uphold NATO and the whole fabric 
of Western machinery designed to deter Soviet 


France. 


aggression ? 

Southeast Asia and the rest of the uncom- 
mitted world do not share our views on many 
matters, particularly where the nature and ex- 
tent of the Soviet threat are concerned. Even 
assuming agreement on this score, how can 
Culbertson be so sure that the Kremlin will 
let these things happen and sit quietly by? 

Concerning our guarantee of peaceful co- 
existence to the Soviets, didn’t we make such a 
guarantee immediately after World War II? 
Didn’t we then have a far greater nuclear 
superiority? The Soviets rejected these overtures 
and stood “convicted” before humanity of “the 
grim resolve not to exchange their vision of 
world conquest for world peace.” Why does 
Culbertson think the Soviets will react 
different way today? 

He asks Russia to retreat to its pre-1939 
world position and allow the U.S. to become the 
leader of an Asian armed camp that would be 


in a 


hostile to it. This, of course, is outside the realm 
of possibility. He aiso asks the Western world 
to scrap its present defense system for a “police 
force” that could not possibly be 
advance its Yet he 


employed to 


aims. calls Niebuhr an 
_ 
appeaser! 
fantasy 
would get a 


one- or two-generation breathing spell during 


Culbertson modestly concludes his 


with the assurance that the world 


which “the educator, the religious leader and 
the economist would complete the task” of 
securing the “Great Peace.” Indeed, his self- 
confidence is exceeded only by the lack of taste 
in his remarks about such a devoted anti-Com- 
munist and anti-Fascist as Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Sipney HeELFANT 


Vr. Culbertson Replies: 

Mr. Helfant is not criticizing my “Two-Way 
Peace Plan” but his own easier-to-refute version 
of it. To bolster his arguments, he added some 
unwarranted insinuations concerning my treat- 
ment of Reinhold Niebuhr. I am sure that 
Reinhold Niebuhr needs no defense from my 


THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, by 
letters should not exceed 300 words, 


“attacks,” least of all by your correspondent, 
“This writer,” Helfant says, “asks the Weg. 
ern world to scrap its present defense system 
for a ‘police force.” If this were true, the 
whole plan would fall to the ground. I advocate 
a special international force of paid volunteer 
to be used in addition to and, if need be, jn 
support of the present defense system. This 
Legion of Liberty would operate under a special 
UN police authority or under an international 
committee formed by the United States and 
like-minded nations. Its minimum goal would 
be to serve as shock troops against local aggre: 
sions like those in Korea and Indo-China. In 
case of a major war, the police force could draw 
upon the manpower of the world for its volun. 
teers, thus increasing the power of national 
armed forces. 

Just as fundamental is Mr. Helfant’s careful 
avoidance of Part II, which is the heart of my 
plan. It consists of a specific, foolproof pro 
posal for an immediate and guaranteed world 
peace: world disarmament in heavy and atomic 
arms (with full inspection), mutual evacuation 
of occupied territories, and judicial settlement 
of disputes (no veto) backed up by an inter 
national police force—all that on a basis o/ 
absolute equality with the United States and 
the free world. 
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to make good schools! 


It takes more than luck to help our children 
develop into the kind of leaders and citizens 
America is going to need in the years ahead. 

And it takes more than luck to make sure 
our schools, which today are faced with the 
largest enrollment in history, continue to 
provide these youngsters with the very finest 
education possible. ? 

Luck, of course, is no substitute for the 


interest every citizen can and should take 
in the future of our children and the needs 
of our schools. 

It’s up to each and every one of us to sup- 
port and work with our local school board, 
P.T.A.’s, and other public-spirited groups 
who work so unselfishly on behalf of the 
children of our community. 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 





